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KING EDWARD VII é THE RECTOR OF 


* Sir Sidney Lee 


Vol. 1 from birth to accession—With six portraits in 
photogravure; two facsimile letters, and three maps 


PRICE $8.00 


The most colorful, congenial conspicuously 
prominent royal figure of his time was King 
Edward VII of Great Britain—“prince of good 
fellows”. He it was who, when traveling was 
a hardship, covered in four months 8000 miles 
by land and 2500 miles by sea; who became 
acquainted with more rajahs of India than had 
all the reigning viceroys; who saw more of 
India than any living Englishman. He it was 
who, when the floor of the Academy of Music 
at a ball given in his honor by the city of New 
York, collapsed, insisted that workmen be 
called to prop it up that the dance might 
proceed. 

Sir Sidney Lee has portrayed the human 
man as successfully as he has the man of 
affairs, whose international dealings earned 
for him early in life the title of “Edward the 
Peacemaker”’. 


GX 


A VOICE FROM 
THE DARK 


*y Eden Phillpotts 


PRICE $2.50 


In the Old Manor House Hotel on a lonely 
wind-swept height, John Ringrose, retired de- 
tective, is suddenly waked one night by the 
piercing, terror-stricken cry of a child—“Please 
—please—I will be good—I will be good, Mr. 
Bitton! Don’t let him see me—don’t let him 
come—please—please!” Ringrose searches his 
room and the adjoining passage, but finds 
no one. Who was it? What did it mean? 
Read this great mystery story and find out. 





: 


WYCK 
*y May Sinclair 


PRICE $2.50 


There was one thing Matty—lover of life, and 
skeptic concerning Christianity—said she 
would never do: marry a parson. But that was 
just what she did do, and whether she ever had 
cause to regret it is a matter of opinion formed 
only by reading her story. Certainly John 
Crawford, rector of Wyck, was a lovable char- 
acter, and adored Matty, his wife. 


“May Sinclair sees more and more into the 
human heart, and she makes the characters so 
terrifically real that you almost feel as if 
you were all of them at once.” 


—Fanny Butcher in Chicago Tribune. 


“Miss Sinclair explores the psychology of 
her situations with such remarkable thorough- 
ness that what would otherwise sound like 
romancing rings like truth.” 


—Stuart P. Sherman in Books. 


ero 


THE LOW ROAD 
+y Isabella Holt 


PRICE $2.50 


Miss Holt presents here a very real picture of 
three girls and their maiden aunt in the old- 
fashioned house in Bell Court, at a particularly 
eventful stage of their history. Juliana’s affairs 
are the heart of the story and her final choice 
of “the low road” of domestic bliss after several 
sensational flights in search of a career is as 
great a surprise to herself as to her friends. 


“The Low Road” has individuality and opti- 
mism and wit. It is a wholesome presentation 
of America’s life and the problem of marriage. 
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Ty RESIDENT COOLIDGE is now, and for the 

first time, completely responsible for the ad- 
jinistration of his high-office. From the death of 
Ir. Harding until the election last November it was 
elt, quite properly, that he was entangled in the 
indischarged liabilities of his predecessor. This 
as still recognized, though to a less degree, be- 
veen the election and the inauguration. The Con- 
tress with which he has had to deal has been a lame 
luck Congress; all Washington has been marking 
ime until it should depart. From now on, however, 
Ir. Coolidge must stand on his own legs. He 
holds his office by the will of an enormous majority 
pf those who voted last November. His popular- 
y is striking, and indeed extraordinary in view of 
¢ personality on which it is based. His particular 
brand of conservatism completely controls the Re- 
bublican party, and seems to reflect accurately the 
prevailing mood of the country at large. The na- 
ion is prosperous; the obligations of the War and 
¢ problems which followed in its train are being 

















liquidated. If his administration should fail to be 
successful, it will be hard for him to find an alibi. 


FROM the moment when Mr. Coolidge acceded 
to the Presidency, there has been an obvious and 
rather sickening stampede among Republican poli- 
ticians and some of the Washington correspondents 
to find in him a host of virtues which they had never 
before been able to see. Men who had ignored him 
from 1921 to 1923, and were certain that he was 
not even a strong enough figure to be renominated 
for Vice-President, suddenly went into raptures 
over his wit, sagacity, courage and statesmanship. 
Since the November landslide these efforts to paint 
his portrait larger than life-size have been re- 
doubled. Sedulous press agents have described to 
the world the New Coolidge, self-willed, aggressive, 
a man of pronounced views and high executive ca- 
pacity for translating those views into accomplished 
results. 


IT is of course true that the President now feels 
free to express himself in a way which was not pos- 
sible while the Harding policies were still a mill- 
stone around his neck. His present activities there- 
fore constitute a more normal display of Coolidge- 
ism than his actions in 1923 and 1924. While this 
is true, close scrutiny of his recent record shows 
nothing, in our judgment, which makes it necessary 
to modify the opinion regarding him which we have 
repeatedly expressed in our columns. We think 
that in so far as his present admirers are honest 
they are led astray by the importance the Presidency 
now has in our governmental system, and confuse 
the office with its incumbent. When a decision of 
the Executive profoundly affects the welfare of mil- 
lions of people it is easy to imagine erroneously 
that it has been taken with the greatest firmness and 
in the spirit of high statesmanship; or that failure 
to decide is itself a policy, instead of sheer human 
inability to make up one’s mind. 


THE acid test of a President’s personal qualities 
is not the amount of influence he exerts while in 
office, but what he amounts to after his return to 
private life. Of the last six Executives two have 
died, and one has become incapacitated, in office. 
Of the other three, Cleveland as a private citizen 
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was able to obliterate the memory of the unlucky 
closing years of his Presidency; Taft has grown in 
stature, and Roosevelt, while he disappointed many 
of his former supporters in the last years of his 
life, gained the admiration of an entirely different 
group. It is fair to say that the solution to the 
Coolidge riddle is probably at least five or six, per- 
haps nine or ten, years away. 


WITHIN a week death has taken two of the out- 
standing men of Northern Europe—Branting of 
Sweden, and Ebert of Germany. While the former 
possessed superior personal qualifications, the acci- 
dent of nationality has made the death of the latter 
a much more serious blow. President Ebert was 
one of the best friends of republicanism in his coun- 
try. He was also a friend of conciliation with 
France. His death comes at a time when Royalist 
sentiment is rising in Germany, and is strongly rep- 
resented in Reichstag and Cabinet. Even if Ebert 
had lived, a serious struggle was in prospect at the 
expiration of his presidential term next June. It is 
at least within the bounds of possibility that the 
former Crown Prince may be elected President and 
thereafter return to the monarchy just as did Louis 
Napoleon in the creation of the Second Empire in 
France. 


EBERT’S death, moreover, comes at a time when 
the international sky is darkening once more. The 
atmosphere of apparent good will and reasonable- 
ness which marked the inauguration of the Dawes 
plan has already disappeared. Either because of 
the pressure of the domestic political situation, or 
for other reasons, Herriot, the radical and friend 
of conciliation, daily grows more like Poincaré. 
Everyone knows that the famous report of the in- 
terallied Military Committee of Control is only a 
pretext. Germany may or may not possess more 
weapons than the Treaty of Versailles permits. We 
do not believe she is at all likely to attempt such a 
suicidal course as armed resistance, though the gen- 
eral policy of the Allies since 1918 has been one 
to take all heart out of the Moderates. But if Ger- 
many did not possess so much as a penknife, France 
would still manage to scrape up some excuse for 
staying on the Rhine, just as she will find a pretext 
to remain in the Saar. 


MEANWHILE, the question of compacts of se- 
curity is again in the air. The Joint Council of the 
Trade Union Congress and the National Execu- 
tive of the British Labor party has gone on record 
as favoring the outlawry of war in the terms pro- 
vided by the Geneva Protocol. Spokesmen of the 
Conservative government explain that because of 
antagonism by the Dominions and for other rea- 
sons, the present Protocol is objectionable; but the 
government is inclined to look with favor on a pro- 
posal for regional guarantees of mutual security. 
Any such system, of course, would include within 
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one region Great Britain and Western Europ 
London hears that possible signatories would } 
England, France, Germany, Italy and Belgiy 
Paris hears that Germany is likely to be left out \y 
cause she will not consent to a guarantee of the ¢ 
isting western boundary of Poland, upon whi 
France insists. Berlin hears that a separate agr 
ment of mutual security between Germany , 
France is likely. We dislike to seem pessimist 
but we must record our conviction that there is | 
tle reality behind these rumors. There are actual 
two possible developments: either a general schen 
of security such as the Geneva Protocol providg 
or a military alliance between England and Fran 
whereby the former would underwrite the 
tinental policy of the latter and come to her aid if 
should bring on a war. Neither of these cour 
appeals very much to Great Britain; and she w 
embark on neither unless she is convinced that ¢ 
must. 


WHEN it became known that Count Mich 
Karolyi had been permitted to come to America 
visit the Countess, dangerously ill in New Yor 
only after promising to wear a State Departme 
muzzle, it was supposed that the incident y 
unique, an individual indiscretion which presu 
would not be repeated. By his letter to Senat 
Borah in response to the latter’s inquiry on beha! 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, \: 
Hughes has raised his action into a policy and 
precedent completely at variance with tradition 
American ideals. He explains that the action} 
taken under unrepealed war legislation of 1918 } 
which the President or the Secretary of State as h 
agent is entitled to prevent “the entry of ali 
whose activities might be prejudicial to our inte 
ests.” Acting under this authority, the Departme 
of State forced Count Karolyi to promise “nott 
engage in political activities.” With a naiveté whid 
is magnificent if genuine, Mr. Hughes explains th 
“no question of freedom of speech in any prope 
sense is deemed to be involved,” since the point a 
issue is “the right of an alien to admission.” 
other words, you have not interfered with a man 
liberty if you have forced him to yield it up hims¢ 
on pain of continued separation from his wife, se 
ously ill with typhoid fever. 


IN regard to Count Karolyi, Secretary Hughes 
says something which, coming from anyone othe 
than a high official, could only be characterized 


scandalmongering by innuendo. “It is assumed, 
he tells Senator Borah, “‘that the members of you 
committee are acquainted with the history of Coutl 
Karolyi.” He does not recite that history but got 
on to hint at its horrid darkness by using again 
old familiar rubber-stamp: “Information in 
possession of the Department of State which ® 
would not be compatible with the public interest ® 
make public, made it advisable that this precaut! 
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Europgim taken.” We suggest that Secretary Kellogg 
would iggpuld now impart this all-important secret stuff in 
Belg: nfidence to te members of Senator Borah’s com- 
ft out Mtee, and let them see whether they agree with his 


.decessor about its horrendous character. For it 
ertainly nonsense to argue that the Count has 
been muzzled by his pledge “to abstain from 
litical activity.” The pro-Horthy Hungarian 
ss in this country is attacking him on various 
yunds, including the misappropriation of $37,000 
ich was raised here in 1914. He cannot defend 
self without “indulging in political activity.” 
at the State Department takes this view is evi- 
ced by the gracious permission it has now 
anted him to speak at a luncheon in his honor. 


of the 
on whi 
ite agry 
Many a 
SSIMisti 
ere is |} 
e actual 
il sche 
providg 
d Frang 
the co 
r aid i is a pity that Mr. Hughes, before retiring from 


e cours r : 
she yiece, did not have an opportunity to expatiate on 
that amst the precise points in Count Karolyi’s history 


ich make him a menace to “our” interests. Count 
nrolyi, as everyone knows, is an honest liberal who 
s spent his life fighting for justice and freedom 
r the Hungarian people. In that struggle he has 
st his enormous estates and a vast fortune, his 
ial and political position, and has suffered pov- 
y, exile and great personal danger. The Count 
poses the present bloody-handed Horthy régime 
ich represents black reaction at its worst. For 
litical reasons which have to do with the whole 
ruggle with France for the hegemony of Europe, 
reat Britain is inclined to favor the Horthy gov- 
ment. But is the United States required to play 
reat Britain’s game? Or is our present govern- 
ent so addicted to reaction that we are prepared 
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ie underwrite it in any part of the world? 

{alii (iss ABBY ROCKEFELLER, so we are told by 
a i press reports of her approaching marriage, is 
arene live in a quite unpretentious apartment and “do 
oe. err own housework.”” This plan is in full accord 
¢ whi, the Rockefeller tradition. In principle it has 
ins thd any admirable points. The young wife will loyally 
walal lapt herself to the “station” of her husband. By 


~ mple living she will learn the value of money, as 
fcr father is said to have done in his own youth. 


4 mal put from another point of view this line of action is 
himsey line of least resistance which avoids a great 
fe, se ough dificult opportunity. The criticism which 

as often been brought against Americans that they 

9 not know how to live is not wholly unjust. In 
Hugh is country, where the middle classes have held the 
© othe eld alone, no great contribution to the art of living 
ized SM been made. Americans have ledrned to give 
ume, oney—none better than the Rockefellers. But, 
of yOu e are told, they have not learned how to use money 
F Coutior the enhancement of the best in cultivated living. 
ut S°°M he flaunting garishness of American millionaire- 
ain Se” generally is one symptom of this failure. But 
in “me is the unrealistic retention of the stalwart vir- 
om Hees of the lower middle-class housewife. Having 
>rest f 


“fe learn the value of money” by such exercises is 
cautiol 
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itself a confession of the bankruptcy of the middle- 
class tradition. 


IS the cross word puzzle an agency of education? 
From tire to time victims of the new verbomania 
have put forward claims, apparently in all serious- 
ness, the effect of which is to hail the puzzle as one 
of the great educational discoveries of the age. No 
doubt is possible of the efficacy of the cross word 
puzzle for monopolizing the interest of its victims 
and effectively consuming large slices of their time 
and energy. If their exercises are a sheer dissipa- 
tion that fact ought to be made perfectly clear and 
the educational fallacy scotched once for all. It 
seems to us quite certain that it is a fallacy. The 
case against the cross words is in two counts. Word 
association, like all association, is contextual. A 
word is mastered for use only when it is mastered 
in the use desired. Learning that the three letter 
word for “skill” is “art”? and that the name of an 
Egyptian God is “Ra” is of no earthly use for the 
understanding or discussion of xsthetics or myth- 
ology. Furthermore, and this is the more impor- 
tant count, the cross word puzzle, far from sharp- 
ening the word sense of its devotees, actually dulls 
it. The fact is that “art” is not the synonym of 
“skill.” Indeed, scarcely any of the pairs cited in 
the puzzles are exact synonyms. The effort of the 
puzzler, therefore, to pair the words that will solve 
the enigma has the effect actually of dulling his per- 
ception of the shades of difference between even 
closely related words. For a writer or speaker nu 
exercise could possibly be worse. Though all the 
universities in the country follow the lead of the 
University of Kentucky (which is most unlikely) 
and give the puzzle a place in the curriculum, it will 
remain a barefaced cheat as an educational device. 


[F the proposal of Professor Julian Huxley that 
the determination of sex be made a matter of public 
policy be taken as a suggestion for immediate polit- 
ical action it is, of course, absurdly premature. But 
that cannot have been his intention. In the recent 
newspaper interview which has given wide publicity 
to his views on sex determination he was most care- 
ful not to overstate the present scientific knowledge 
of the subject. The sex of a new individual has 
been proved to be determined by the presence (or 
absence) of. certain incompletely understood ele- 
ments in the cells produced by the father. The dif- 
ferences between male-determining and female- 
determining cells are great enough, indeed, to per- 
mit of recognition in living cells, under the micro- 
scope. This, says Professor Huxley, might con- 
ceivably bring sex determination under scientific con- 
trol. It might. But the possibility is too remote to 
be rated as a political problem. Nevertheless, 
science moves rapidly. The control of conception 
has been practically effective for some time, yet some 
governments still persist in ignoring the fact and 
suppressing the information. As a scientist Professor 
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Huxley quite naturally feels the desirability of some 
more positive attitude. His proposal that all such 
matters be subject (in England) to the considera- 
tion and recommendation of the Medical Research 
Council is sensible enough as an expression of the 
need of intelligent control. Whether medical coun- 
cils answer to this description is another question. 


‘THE plans for a Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
College, drawn up by President Mezes of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, are excellent as far 
as they go. Dr. Mezes envisages the Wilson 
Memorial College as a small and compact intellec- 
tual community limited, we infer, to undergraduates 
and devoted to a curriculum based upon the intel- 
lectual interests of Woodrow Wilson. This much 
is €asy, and of course greatly to the good. It is 
easy, that is, to propose treating a group of three 
hundred undergraduates to a unified curriculum cen- 
tering in the humanities and taking in the arts and 
the sciences rather to understand than to practice 
them, to resolve that the faculty shall consist of men 
“ranking high in different fields of learning,” even 
at the cost of the highest possible salaries. This 
much is indicated not only by the opinions of the 
professor-president but by the main drift of en- 
lightened educational discussion during the past 
decade. The rub is in bringing these ideals to ac- 
complishment. It is difficult to get support for a 
college that is to be such a “damned educational 
institution” as Wilson was accused of making 
Princeton, and still more difficult to round up the 
men who are capable of building up such a school, 
or even to know them when one sees them. Pecu- 
liar talents are required for such an enterprise, not 
necessarily possessed by every man who “ranks 
high” in some field of learning. 


The Motive for a New Party 


T the conference recently held in Chicago of 

the supporters of the presidential candidacy 

of Senator La Follette the representatives of the 
three chief groups agreed amicably but unreservedly 
to dissolve their temporary coalition. The railroad 
brotherhoods and with one exception the other 
trade union delegations began the work of disinte- 
gration by announcing their own irrevocable inten- 
tion of resuming freedom of political action. The 
conference occupied its remaining time with a con- 
troversy between the western agrarian progressives 
and the Socialists over a question of organization. 
Should the national committee of the proposed new 
party consist of the representatives of vocational or 
functional groups, such as the labor unions or the 
Socialists? Or should it consist of representatives 
of territorial groups? The discussion ended in a 
decision which favored a form of territorial organi- 
zation similar to that of the Democrats and the 
Republicans. Only neighborhood groups are to be 
officially represented in the counsels of the proposed 
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party. This means in effect that the western ag 
rian progressives do not care to continue their rece 
association either with union labor or with 4 
Socialists. 

Nominally the western progressives decided 
start a new national party but actually they mer 
revived and confirmed their former local state pa 
organizations. They have returned to the stay 
which they enjoyed before their unsuccessful exc 
sion into national politics. The new party is co, 
posed of the state parties, farmer-labor and py 
gressive, of the northwest. In at least seven, 
eight of these states the local progressive organi 
ticns have preserved a good deal of cohesion 
strength. They will be able to put up some ki 





the 
Th 
an 

poll 


sive 


of fight in the Congressional elections of 1926. ja 
in order to fight effectively they will probably ¢ em 
cide to return to their accustomed tactics and str 
gle to capture the local Republican or Democr ar 
machinery. It is significant that the Farmer-La} f ¢ 
party of Minnesota which has completely abs a 
doned the tactics of the Nonpartisan League y ch 
not represented at all in Chicago. There will, ; Cor 
course, be no serious effort to organize a progress of , 
party composed of territorial units in the south, t! feat 
east or the middle west. There are many individu wih 
in those parts of the country who would like to joi te 
a national progressive party, but they are not nw ian 
erous enough to count in an election, and they a ie 


united rather by their antagonism to the existin 7 
government of the country than they are by a cor 


; turr 

mon interest and outlook. aa 
What, then, of the future? Did not the coaliti ow 
of groups which supported Senator La Follette lal con, 
summer and fall represent any impulse in Americal the 
politics which is bound to persist? Is the project. pect 
organizing a national party which is progress lon, 
rather than conservative in outlook and motive, {i f5,; 
the time being, utterly vain? Will the Americ «1. 
voter be confined for the indefinite future to a choi tyr, 
between the candidates and platforms of two auf pe 
cratic party machines, both of whom represent ti one 
vested interests of American property? If so whi pom 
will be the effect on the political and social welfai an4 
of the American people? oth 
It would be mere self-delusion for a progress mer 
to deny that the immediate outlook for effective profi gati, 
gressive political action of any kind is gloom trip) 
There will doubtless take place in 1926 a reactiof con} 
against Coolidge Republicanism, but if it comes Hi tyre 
will benefit the Democrats rather than the progrefil the 
sives. Two, years later during the preliminaries seve 
the presidential election, an aggressive attempt W4 tive 


be made to unite the voters who are opposed 4 T 


Republican rule in support of the Democratic (i poy. 
didate, but we doubt whether the attempt wil! “i Co, 
ceed. In view of the present temper of the Demi of | 
cratic party, the candidate will necessarily be a Dem tigy 
ocrat first and a progressive second, and his DORR the | 
chance of getting elected will be by the route GM tion 


capitalizing the opposition of Republi can domin 
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jon rather than by offering to the voters a positive 
progressive alternative. Although there will almost 
ertainly be a third candidate nominated by a pro- 
leressive party, it does not look as if voters of pro- 
oressive tendencies would play an important part 
the election. For the present American progres- 


n ag 
r rece 


ith ¢ 


ided 


NCE ivism is disorganized. 

fe pa Its advocates are not united either upon what 

‘QM they wish to do or what instruments they can employ 
exc 


to carry out their purposes. They are not at present 
the aggressive force in American public opinion. 
The campaign of 1924 was from their point of view 
an egregious failure. Some months of common 
political action on the part of the several progres- 
sive groups did not develop a tendency toward a 
completer unity of policy, conduct and spirit. The 


1S Cor 
nd pr 
Ven | 
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26. By progressive movement did not acquire an increasing 
‘bly i omentum and cohesion as the result of the nomina- 
1 stry tion of La Follette and the attempt to elect him. 
\OCraal On the contrary it actually diminished in effective 
“Labi force. Its candidate was probably more popular 
aba by some millions of votes on September ! than he 
‘Uc WH was on November 1. It was not merely that Mr. 
will, Gi Coolidge was positively elected by the preferences 
CSSA Gf the voters. Mr. La Follette was positively de- 
th, CHM feated. He was finally turned down by most of the 
vidual voters who were hesitating between him and his 
(0 JOH rivals. In view of this verdict the progressive coali- 
tC NUE tion which supported his election was bound to dis- 
icy A solve. 
exist The immediate result will undoubtedly be a re- 
4 COURS turn of many progressive leaders to temporary party 
__ BB regularity and a general shift to the right along the 
= whole line in American politics. This re-invigorated 
tte la 


conservatism will probably endure into and through 
the next presidential election. Whether one ex- 
JCC ORE pects it or does not expect it to endure still 


neric 


‘CSS longer, depends upon one’s guess as to what the vital 
ve, (i forces in American politics are. If one anticipates 
cri that the existing government of industry, agricul- 
ClOGRS ture and society will continue to satisfy the mass of 
© AU"HE the American people as well as it satisfies them now, 
cnt (i one would have to infer that the progressives will 
0 Wl remain submerged and will continue to play a minor 
veltl and ineffective réle in American politics. On the 
_ § other hand if one expects that the existing govern- 
ress@™i ment of industry and society will not continue to 
ve PURE satisfy the working classes without a radical redis- 
loom tribution of power and responsibility, one would 
cact@l confidently predict a repetition in the not remote fu- 
mcs GM ture of the attempt, so unsuccessfully made during 
‘OS'S the last election, to unite in a new political party the 
Ties "MM several economic groups which are deprived of effec- 
Pt V4 tive participation in the existing government. 
sed t The aggressive and controlling force in contem- 
ic G4 porary American politics is the business man. Mr. 
ill SHH Coolidge’s election symbolized not only the triumph 
Dem of Republicanism over Democracy, and conserva- 
fe tism over radicalism but of the business man over 
at , the lawyer-politician. During the progressive agita- 


tion which preceded and followed the European 


ymin 
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War the methods and aims of American business 
were subjected to searching and radical criticism, 
and at times a majority of the voters have appar- 
ently declared in favor of a less privileged and more 
socialized economic organization; but the net result 
has been the gradual consolidation of the business 
men as a class into a united body who are conscious 
of their joint interests and their immense power (if 
united) and who do not propose either to have their 
interests impaired or their power challenged. They 
conceive American government as a consummate 
legal and economic mechanism whose success is 
measured by its ability to assist them in making 
money and in keeping what they have made. After 
their success last November in spite of the evidences 
of their own corruption, they now feel confident of 
their ability to suppress or counteract any agitation 
which seeks to restrict their privileges and op- 
portunities. They have adopted the policy of de- 
nouncing all such agitation as anti-social; and they 
have not scrupled to employ this weapon even 
against such a mild essay in humanitarian reform as 
the Child Labor Amendment. 

Their leaders realize after the experience of the 
last campaign how effectively they can mould the 
opinion of the credulous and suggestible American 
voter of today by their control of propaganda agen- 
cies such as the press, the radio and the movies, by 
their domination of the machines of the two parties 
and by their ability to penalize popular radicalism 
by the threat of depriving voters of employment and 
prosperity. They are setting up the clearest and 
frankest instance of government by and for wealth 
in the history of democracy. Just because this busi- 
ness man’s government is so self-conscious, so self- 
confident and so immensely powerful, one of two 
results will happen. Either the American workers, 
agricultural, urban and technical, will gradually sub- 
mit to an economic and political status with refer- 
ence to the leaders of American business analogous 
to that of the European peasant to the former lord 
of the manor. Or they will consciously resist and 
will forge the weapons and design the machinery for 
the joint action and consultation which they will re- 
quire in order to make that resistance etlective. 

In our opinion they will eventually resist. On 
another page of this issue, Prof. William Orton 
argues that American labor lacks the consciousness 
of class identity and distinction which British labor 
possesses and that for this reason an American 
farmer-labor party is not possible. For the moment 
it is not easy to dispute this judgment, but Pro- 
fessor Orton underestimates, we believe, the disin- 
tegrating effect on the old individualistic homo- 
geneity of American life, of the increasing tendency 
of Americans to gather into functional groups. The 
expanding common activities, the improved organi- 
zation and the keener class consciousness of the busi- 
ness man is only the most conspicuous illustration of 
a process which is pervading American society and 
revolutionizing American politics. The formation 
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of a continuous national farmer-labor party may be 
indefinitely deferred, but the farmer-labor and other 
blocs will remain to plague a two-party system 
which is operated and organized to prevent eco- 
nomic issues from becoming a matter of party con- 
troversy. The other blocs are the product of the 
same specializing and classifying tendency which has 
brought the business man’s bloc into existence. And 
the more sincerely the business man’s bloc asserts its 
declared right to govern the country according to 
its own view of its own interests, the more the other 
blocs will be forced to- renew the coalition which 
their representatives recently dissolved in Chicago. 

The trouble with the coalition which supported 
Senator La Follette is that like the coalitions which 
supported Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Davis, it did not 
possess sufficient inner cohesion. It was held to- 
gether only by enmity to the self-righteous plutoc- 
racy which presides over both parties and which, 
sanctified by a constitutional halo, presumes to gov- 
ern the country by divine right. But the progressive 
coalition possesses the possibility of positive cohesion 
in the common interest of the members of its parti- 
cipating groups in obtaining for workers ot all kinds 
rather than property owners the positions of 
dignity, responsibility and power in American in- 
dustry and society. The difficulty is that they lack 
at present a sharp apprehension of what their com- 
mon interests are and any sufhcient agreement about 
the political methods which they must use in order 
to substitute a workers’ for a property-owners’ gov- 
ernment. ‘The fatal objection to Socialism has al- 
ways consisted in the personal disqualifications of 
the Socialists to act as the efficient agents of a social 
program; and the same disqualification exists in the 
case of the progressives. The only way in which 
they can overcome this handicap is to associate with 
their economic and group activities an appropriate 
educational discipline. They will prepare themselves 
to govern the country in the interest of individual 
and social improvement just in so far as they pre- 
pare themselves to understand the processes, the 
structure and the relationships of their own occupa- 
tions or industry. ‘This work of preparation is 
steadily taking place, but it is slow and it will neces- 
sarily occupy many years. In the meantime Amer- 
ican politics will be confused, stormy, incapable and 
ineffective. ‘The blocs will undermine the old par- 
ties. Yet the latter will none the less hang on. The 
business man’s government will need them as camou- 
flage and their enemies will be unable to provide a 
substitute for them. The blocs will, however, form 
spasmodic coalitions for progressive as well as con- 
servative purposes, and progressive coalitions will 
at times threaten the domination of the husiness 
man. But that domination will continue until a new 
party is formed which is capable of counteracting 
propaganda by cultivating individual judgment, and 
whose members have learned something about the 
art of democratic government in the school of their 
own industry, occupation or profession. 
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Civil Liberty in Russia 
OME day a psychologist will perhaps produ 
a fat volume about the operations of the } 
man mind, based entirely on the attitude towa; 
Russia of various groups since 1918. Certainly, th 
material for such a study exists in abundance. Ap 
quantity of lessons could be drawn from the gener, 
lack of objectivity in thinking about a controversi; 
subject illustrated in the positions people have take 
for or against the Bolshevist régime. 

There is, first, the readiness of those who oppos 
the theory of Communism to accept any horrib) 
tale, no matter how fantastically incredible. Ther 
is, second, the equal willingness of those who belicy 
in Communism to see Russia as a paradise and 
reject as ‘“‘counter-revolutionary lies’ any stat, 
ment, however well authenticated, which fails ; 
agree with this preconception. There is, third, th 
extraordinary ability of both Whites and Reds ; 
Western Europe and America to accept as a realit 
the paper program of the Moscow revolutionists 
such matters as the uprising of the proletariat } 
every land, the extension of education in Russia, et 

Another undesirable characteristic is painfull 
revealed in the inability of people on either side 
distinguish among various motives for opposition o; 
assistance. In the United States, for example, » 
one could oppose the early military efforts of th 
counter-revolutionists without being classed as 4 
Bolshevist. This is still true, even though everyong 
now sees that those who protested against the cam 
paigns of Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenich and Wrangd 
were correct even on grounds of expediency. In th 
sathe way, no one is permitted to protest any actio 
or policy of the Soviet government without be 
ing immediately damned as the tool of Tsang 
reaction. 

Of the last point there is an excellent illustratio 
in the present campaign, in England and the Unite 
States, to secure some amelioration of the lot | 
political prisoners in Russia. These efforts have 
once been characterized (for instance, in the Inter 
national Press Correspondence, an official comm 
nist propaganda sheet) as being solely actuated } 
a reactionary desire to overthrow the Sovict gor 
ernment. In particular, the agitation in America 4 
present is declared to be an attempt to arouse ! 
feeling toward the Russian régime just at 
moment when, because of Mr. Hughes’s resign 
tion and the rise of Senator Borah to chairmanshif 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, recog 
nition is supposed to be pending. 

The fact that the subject is thus entangled in 
complex web of loyalties and antipathies should 10 
prevent the observation, however, that the conditio 
in Russia in regard to civil liberties, and especial 
the condition of the political prisoners, constitutes 
challenge to liberalism which cannot be overlooke 
The Russian government, of course, cares noth 
tor liberalism and its principles. In the first pla¢ 
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it is a government of Communists, who regard noth- 


4 ing as important except the dictatorship of the pro- 
yrody letariat. In the second place, it is a government of 
the hg Russians; and under no government have Russians 
towarimm ever experienced freedom of speech, assembly 
nly, th and the press as they exist (except in wartime ) in 
. Anflm the Anglo-Saxon world. Regardless of the political 


complexion of their government, almost all Rus- 


mene 
coal sians have invariably believed it to be entirely right 
© takes and proper to imprison, torture and assassinate 
your political enemies solely because they are such. 
oppo (This attitude, of course, is also widely, though 
orrbig not universally, entertained in other countries.) 
Thal The facts in regard to the suspension of civil 
believe liberties in Russia at the present time were admir- 
and sie ably summarized in our contemporary, the Nation, 
star (New York) last week. There is no such thing 
a as a free press in Russia today. There is no 
‘rd. tha such thing as free assemblage. With the reserva- 
Rods ia tion that the Russians are the most incorrigible talk- 
realinam ers on earth and that they will go on talking even 
rists of When to do so is suicide, there is no freedom of 
.riat ig speech. While the number of political prisoners is 
sia. tee dificult to ascertain in a country which has never 
Linfu bad any reliable statistics on any subject, there are 
side te certainly several thousand men and women who are 
tion of in prison for belonging to opposition parties. They 
ple, include Tsarists, moderate Socialists, anarchists, 
of tha and even some opposition Communists. 
A a It is the official government theory that none of 
-ervongam these persons has been sentenced except for actual 
ve cama activity in plotting to overthrow the present régime. 
‘rangdam [his statement is nonsense, as everyone knows who 
In the understands the Russian character. It is, Moreover, 
- actiogim Shown to be false by numerous actual instances, such 
ut beg #8 those reported by Dr. Harry F. Ward, who re- 
Tsao cently made an investigation of this problem for the 
American Civil Liberties Union. While the G. P. 
tratiogm U-, the successor to the Cheka, is somewhat milder 
United than was that ferocious and uncontrolled body, polit- 
lot of ical prisoners are still tried secretly and without 
save afi juries—Russia never having habituated itself to the 
- Intex Jury system as England and America have done. 
aul These political prisoners, many of them entirely 
‘ted bg innocent.of any “crime” except belonging to some 
+ cong other political party than the Bolsheviki, are exiled 








to remote penal colonies, sometimes in the Arctic 
region or the Siberian wilderness, where they suffer 
most if not all of the hardships endured by exiles in 
Tsarist days. A number of political prisoners are 
detained on some of the Solovetsky Islands off the 
Murmansk coast, where they are shut off from com- 
munication with the mainland a large part of each 
year. These prisoners, and the others, complain of 
terrible hardships, as to food, living quarters, pun- 
ishments, such as solitary confinement, etc. In De- 
cember, 1923, some of these Solovetsky prisoners, 
having misunderstood or refused to obey a sudden 
order curtailing their hours for open air exercise, 
were shot down by the prison guards, in a manner 

possible only to savages. Five were killed, and 
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three wounded. The Soviet government has never 

taken any adequate measures of punishment for 
those guilty of this outrage. 

Whether these prisoners are well or badly cared 
for seems to us, however, a point of little signifi- 
cance. Practically all prisons, throughout the 
world, are cruelly administered. Even in the 
United States horrible conditions prevail in every 
part of the country. The kind of person who is 
willing to accept employment as a prison guard is 
virtually certain to be of a low order of intelligence, 
with little respect for the rights of those entrusted 
to his care. The really serious matter is that Rus- 
sia should still, nearly eight years after the revolu- 
tion, employ the methods of terrorism; that the 
Soviet government should lock up its opponents and 
should deny all liberty of speech, press and assem- 
bly. In the beginning, Moscow excused its abroga- 
tion of civil rights on the plea that the revolution 
was in danger. The reactionary British and French 
governments were aiding armed invasion by White 
counter-revolutionaries. But no such justification 
can any longer be maintained. The attempts at 
armed invasion halted years ago. The great powers 
have all either recognized the Russian government 
or are rapidly moving in that direction. If the Soviet 
government is still unable, after seven and a half 
years, to abate its rigid military autocracy, that fact 
is certain to lend strong support to the arguments of 
its enemies that it is a failure, economically, politic- 
ally and socially. 

The attitude of the government toward its poli- 
tical opponents is in fact inconsistent with its own 
present policy. Russia has been obliged by the logic 
of circumstance to lay aside the attempt to bring 
about communist revolutions in all other countries. 
Her present policy is one of conciliation and coéper- 
ation. She needs large masses of capital which can 
only be secured in Great Britain or America. She 
needs a large increase in her foreign trade, particu- 
larly her imports. Such requirements explain the 
reports that fanatical revolutionists like Zinoviev 
are to be thrust, temporarily at least, into the back- 
ground. The “New Economic Policy” of Lenin, 
with its sweeping concessions to private capitalism, 
was largely abandoned a year ago in a burst of new 
communistic zeal. Today, under the whip of a 
severe economic crisis, it is to be restored and prob- 
ably even extended. 

Under these circumstances, the Soviet leaders 
need to recognize that their tyrannical suppression 
of their opponents is as great a stumbling block to- 
day to securing the foreign aid they need as was 
their refusal to recognize foreign private and public 
debts two years ago. Russia has given way, theo- 
retically at least, in the course of her negotiations 
with England, on the matter of debts and expropri- 
ated private property. The sooner she also yields 
as to the practice of a reasonable liberalism on civil 
rights, whether she believes in its principles or not, 
the better. 
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Is a Scholar an Employe? 


SCHOLAR is a strange animal. If he is 
treated as a responsible citizen and pillar of 
society he straightway becomes an employe, cring- 
ing and ineffective. If he is treated as a vagabond 
he becomes a savant. The reason lies not in his 
temperament, however, but in the peculiarity of his 
work. That work subjects him to two sorts of 
dangers. First, he is a student and thinker, neces- 
sarily accustomed to taking his ideas seriously. Yet 
his mind is inevitably subject to limitation. Some 
of his ideas are certain to be preposterous. The 
political opinions of a physicist may be positively 
idiotic. An anatomist is quite likely to be illiterate. 
Here the first danger arises. His friends are liable 
to wish to improve him by curtailment. He is ad- 
vised that he will make a better appearance in so- 
ciety if he avoids literary expression. But what he 
needs is not less but more, if he is to be a scholar. 
If he sticks to his specialty, he becomes a reliable 
employe with grave limitations. But as a scholar he 
cannot brook limitations: he must face the compe- 
tition of men who can write as well as dissect, and 
fail if he cannot meet it. It is the issue between a 
job and a calling. 

A similar cleft appears in his social behavior. By 
what ideal should his private life be guided, that of 
citizenship or that of scholarship? Other men do 
not have to face such an issue. He, unfortunately, 
does. As a citizen he is an employe of a seminary 
where he stands “in loco parentis” to a lot of chil- 
dren who must be brought up to look like their 
parents. He must therefore honor all these things 
which the children should be led to honor, and ab- 
stain from all these things from which the parents 
would have their children think that they abstain. 
But all this is the nemesis of scholarship. The first 
duty and prerogative of scholarship is doubt. The 
scholar who is committed to everything in advance 
is simply not a scholar. The difficulty here is not 
the criminal bent of intellectual people. No such 
bent exists. Scholars get into difficulties not because 
they are ardent protagonists of Lenin but because 
they are indifferent to that ark of the covenant, the 
American Constitution. Scholars are not more 
lecherous than other men, but sometimes they are 
ingenuously obtuse to the sanctities of the canons of 
established morality. How should they be treated? 
As educational employes, their duty is to Believe 
All and to Live in Righteousness. As scholars they 
are subject to but one standard of judgment: the 
potency of their ideas. 

Upon both these counts the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States are now being asked, by 
a Conference which represents the bureaucratic 
peak of our educational system, to accept as final 
the definition of the university professor as an em- 
ploye. 

The form of this extraordinary agreement is a 
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series of eight “conventions,” drawn up last month 
by a group of representatives of the Association of 
American Colleges, the Association of Americay 
Universities, the American Association of Univer. 
sity Professors, and various other bodies of , 
similar character brought together by the call of 
the American Council on Education, one of the 
councils organized to win the War and continuing 
to direct the nation. This Conference unanimous|y 
adopted two sets of “conventions” formulated by ; 
committee of its members, resolving further to rec. 
ommend “the adoption of these convefitions, in the 
form here suggested, by the several bodies repre. 
sented in this Conference, and by American colleges 
and universities.” They are now being presented 
for adoption. Their text, slightly abbreviated, is a 
follows: 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 


1. A university or college may not place any 
restraint upon a teacher’s freedom in_ investigs 
GW 2% 

2. A university or college may not impose any 
limitation upon the teacher’s freedom in the expos 
tion of his own subject in the classroom or in addresses 
and publications outside the college. . . . 

3. No teacher may claim as his right the privilege 
of discussing in his classroom controversial topics out- 
side of his own field of study. .. . 

4. ... the teacher in speaking or writing outside 
of the institution upon subjects beyond the scope of his 
own field of study is entitled to precisely the same 
freedom and is subject to the same responsibility a 
attached to all other citizens. If extramural ut 
terances . . . raise grave doubts concerning his fit- 
ness for his position, the question should in all cases 
be submitted to an appropriate committee of the 
faculty. ... 


AcapEMiIc TENURE. 


1. The precise terms ... should be stated is 
writing. ... 

2. The termination . . . of a short-term appoint: 
ment should always be possible at the expiration of 
the term. ... 

3. It is desirable that termination of a pcrmanent 
or long-term appointment for cause should regularly 
require action by both a faculty committee and the 
governing board of the college. Exceptions to this 
rule may be cases of gross immorality or treason, when 
the facts are admitted. In such cases summary (i 
missal would naturally ensue. . . . 

4. Termination of permanent or long-term «> 
pointments because of financial exigencies should be 
sought only as a last resort. . . . 


The terms of this bargain are perfectly clear: the 
professor is absolutely free to do what he is em 
ployed to do. Let us suppose that he is engaged to 
teach French. So long as he rehearses his students 
in irregular conjugations, devoting his leisure hours 
to papers on the place of Rousseau in the Romantic 
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ovement, his freedom is to be treasured like a fine 
earl of great price. But if he says to his innocents 
at Rousseau was a single-taxer, he may be called 
p to the presidential sanctum for a wigging. T'ax- 
ion may be mentioned only by the professor duly 


co 


f thel®--ensed to mention it. Then if he lectures before 
Inuing e local League for Public Discussion upon the 
10usly Miphilosophy of Revolution, charges may be pre- 
1 by .iiierred against him before a committee of his peers. 
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h“osophy is the business of another department, 
nd Revolution is in the safe custody of a third, both 
xtremely jealous. But if there is a strike in the 
ill at the other end of town, and if he goes to a 
eeting of the strikers, and if he reads to them.in 
rench from Rousseau’s Essay on Inequality, and if 
e is seen by a peeping department head kissing a 
uxom operative, in the height of his emotion, then 
e may be asked in star chamber proceedings, “Did 
ou so read, and did you so kiss?” and if he an- 
vers, “Yes,” he may be peremptorily discharged 
or gross immorality and treason. For he has been 
ngaged only to teach the French language to un- 
ergraduates, in as little the French manner as pos- 
ible, and his freedom ends with that. 

This is not a flippant perversion of the sensible 
roposals of serious and responsible people. The 
lternative to this interpretation is complete non- 
ense. Either this is what these conventions mean, 
r they have no meaning or reason to them. What 
o the words “treason . . . when the facts are ad- 
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SS Bimitted” signify? Treason is a graver crime than 
- urder, but substitute “murder.” If a professor 
is fe bas committed murder and admits it, he may be 
+ cases summarily discharged. The very proposal is ut- 
{ the Igiterly ridiculous. We refuse to believe that any 
roup of men in their right minds ever wrote down 
such a proposition with actual, undoubted, legally 
defined treason as their subject. No, the treason of 
_ BBtheir thoughts is the metaphorical crime of “trea- 
cd 0 Monable” sentiments. “When the facts are ad- 
: mitted” does not mean the admission of actual 
pont crime against the state. It means the admission of 
ion of Tithe overt act so conceived by the employer’s mind. 
Any other meaning is sheer nonsense. 
a So, also, it is with the professor’s “own field of 
a a tudy.” This is a convenient phase which anyone 
hs Might use to indicate the point of departure of his 
whea thoughts, without in the least intending to exclude 
y dix fgeeimself from whatever other fields might tempt his 
ving eye. According to such a latitudinarian defi- 
» ap (ggnition we might consider every man’s field to be the 
Id be iverse as viewed from the point of vantage of his 
specialized technique. If that technique is the 
French language, then he may of course discuss any 
: the Mfideas that can be discussed in French, or any sub- 
; em Jjects to which he is led by reading French. But is 
ed to #i#this the meaning the conventions on academic frce- 
dents #dom intend? Certainly not. What is the sense of 
jours Msaying that no teacher may discuss “controversial 
anti¢ MBtopics outside his own field” if you mean that his 


eld is whatever he is led to discuss? These rules 
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are intended to mean something,"and what this one 
is intended to mean turns upon a rigorously narrow 
conception of the professor's field. It means that 
the professor who is hired to parse French sentences 
must stick to parsing. There the “university or col- 
lege may not impose any limitation upon the teach- 
er’s freedom.” 

But even this freedom involves a subtlety. Upon 
the professor's freedom in investigation no sort of 
restriction may be placed. Does this mean that any 
man can think as he likes in the secrecy of his inner 
thoughts, or does it mean that the professor and he 
alone shall determine into what researches the uni- 
versity funds shall flow? Everyone who knows any- 
thing about academic affairs knows that investiga- 
tion is chiefly encouraged or restrained by the bud- 
get. If a president views the activities of any pro- 
fessor with alarm, he does not catch him by the ear 
and lead him out of the laboratory. He simply 
notifies him, “with great regret,” that all funds for 
assistants and materials have been exhausted. Is 
this restriction to be removed, and if so, pray how? 
And in that case what is meant by that other pro- 
posal that a professor who has been appointed for 
life should not be discharged by the reduction of his 
salary on account of shortage of funds until all 
other expedients have been tried? 

The American Council on Education has done a 
great deal of excellent work. It has greatly facili- 
tated the exchange of scholars between the United 
States and Europe. Through various commissions 
it has conducted a number of valuable surveys. The 
survey of appointing and promoting practices which 
this Conference has asked it to undertake will no 
doubt be carried through with exemplary thorough- 
ness. But one thing these self-constituted national 
councils cannot do. They cannot undertake to for- 
mulate programs and establish standards. The mo- 
ment they take a step in that direction the cloven 
hoof of bureaucracy is instantly revealed. When a 
bureaucratic Conference defines a professor it de- 
fines him as an employe by some mysterious logic 
peculiar to the soul of the institution. In dealing 
with such a Conference let the professor note that 
“the precise terms should be stated in writing.” 
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American Vs. British Progressivism 
A Contrast and a Moral 


HE third party question is by this time al- 
most perennial in American politics. For 
nearly a century its emphasis has swung to 
and fro between the urban and the rural worker, at 
rare moments resting to some extent on both. That 
it so rested in the summer of 1924 was due more to 
accident than design; the progress made by left- 
wing organizations in Europe acted as an abnormal 
stimulant to political organization here, and the 
temporary success of the British Labor administra- 
tion in particular shed a deceptive radiance on the 
outlook of American progressivism, suggesting to 
many an analogy that is worth examination. 


Conflicting Views 


On the one hand are those—including on the 
whole the British delegates to El Paso—who con- 
sider the American movement too far behind the 
British industrially to be of much political import- 
ance for some time to come. On the other hand 
there is the bold claim of the Federationist for Sep- 
tember, 1924, that the American labor movement 
is not behind, but fifty years in advance of the Eu- 
ropean. It “has accomplished more than British 
labor, both as to political results and as to political 
method.” How? By non-partisan action. 

“From that year 1908 to the last congressional 
election in 1922,” writes W. E. Walling, “the Fed- 
eration has measured its success by two tests—the 
number of labor-endorsed measures passed by Con- 
gress and the number of congressmen favorable to 
organized labor. A large majority of the measures 
favored by labor in 1908 have been enacted into 
law.” Post hoc ergo propter hoc, one is tempted 
to reply; but the moral is even more arresting than 
the argument. “American leadership of the world 
labor movement has proven that labor cannot af- 
ford to admit non-labor intellectuals to the leader- 
ship either in its economic or in its political organi- 
zations.” After which, perish the suggestion that 
the new program—what there was of it—outlined 
in the famous Portland manifesto of 1923 was 
patently purloined from that of the British intel- 
lectuals ! 

The one consoling feature of the recent political 
post mortem, to judge from the references to it at 
El Paso, was that the A. F. of L. tactics apparently 
succeeded according to plan. The various elements 
of the C. P. P. A., erstwhile united on a candidate 
instead of a policy, face the bleak winter of their 
discontent with all the essential work still to be 
done. The sacrifices of tradition and principle 
made fast summer for the sake of a political chance 
will run mostly to waste now that the chance is 


disposed of. But the A. F. of L., having merely 


“adhered to its traditional policy,” has fewer p 
grets—only such as are inevitable to the disappoint 
ment of a touching and pathetic optimism. 

“Labor entered into the presidential campaign of 
1924 encouraged to the point of hoping for, if no; 
expecting, a favorable hearing from one or both of 
the big parties.” Having duly appeared, hat is 
hand, before both the Republican and Democrat 
platform committees, and been turned away empty 
handed, the A. F. of L. came to the natural con 
clusion that they were “morally bankrupt” and; 
“menace and a peril to our country and its institu. 
tions.” Forthwith “assuming” the leadership of 
labor in the campaign, the Federation then pro 
ceeded to lead (merely the railroad brotherhoods~ 
the machinists, the garment workers, and a fer 
more having got there first) to the indorsement of 
La Follette. As a third party hope? Oh, no: the 
A. F. of L., tempering its justice with mercy, could 
at least unite in prayer for the morally bankrupt: 
an “independent Republican candidate, running a 
such.” It is true that La Follette definitely stood 
for—and according to his platform utterances, con 
fidently expected—the emergence of a third party 
as a result of his successful candidature; but th 
Federation was apparently able to support him pre 
cisely because it did not share his confidence. The 
attitude left it in the happy position of being fret 
to support him and his nominees and at the sam 
time to attack the fundamental basis of his plat 
form—which it promptly proceeded to do; the fat 
that much of its criticism was sound adding to the 
piquancy of the situation. So that whoever else is 
not satisfied, the A. F. of L. should be. Mean 
while the movement towards a third party is to go 
on, unaided by the “assumption” of further leader 
ship by the A. F. of L.; and the problem of what to 
do next remains a very pfetty one. 


The Social Background 


The fundamental ideas of. social polity are a 
least two thousand years old; and in determining: 
course of political action no sufficient guidance is to 
be obtained from the mere discussion of them it 
vacuo, on their merits as propositions. That is it 
deed valuable and necessary; but it is never final 
nor adequate to the demands of political realism 
When the need, as at present, is to understand thei 
significance as social forces and the prospects of 
their applicability to particular situations, attentiot 
must be given to the cultural and institutional back 
grounds on which they react, which serve at ont 
time as inhibitions, at another as “releasing causes." 
This is especially the case with the general prt 
ciple of collectivism: that is, of the common or pub 
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lic ownership of the essential means of production, 
with an inevitably widening definition of what these 


are. 
Land, Food and Policy 


To the pure idealist, this appears as one among 
many theories of social organization, good or bad 
as the case may be. To the realist, however, col- 
lectivism is the symptom or manifestation of a cer- 
tain phase of social culture; and the important 
question is whether that phase obtains in the giyen 
time and place. To be more specific: as long as the 
prospect of individual ownership, and through it 
individual appropriation of a share in the social in- 
crement, is not definitely banished from the mind of 
the average man, collectivism has little appeal. It 
is only when that prospect has been removed not 
merely from the sphere of actual possibility, but 
from popular hope and aspiration as well, that col- 
lectivism generates a positive force. 

In England that phase was reached fifty years 
ago, and the social process had been visibly tending 
towards it for centuries. The private concentration 
of land ownership underlay the whole of the indus- 
trial revolution in England, receiving its final con- 
firmation in the Enclosure Acts of the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries. This policy 
vastly enhanced the development of a food supply 
for an industrial nation at the same time that it 
assisted capital accumulation on the traditional Eu- 
ropean lines, and made available the nascent pro- 
letariat for a new type of bondage. The same sys- 
tem of private land ownership or occupation under- 
lay the franchise and the political life of Britain 
down to 1918. Consequently when the economic 
pressure began to tell on the mass of workers, it 
was not to any ideal of economic independence that 
they turned—that had long since been lost sight 
of—but, by a natural reversion toward sixteenth 
century paternalism, to the state as custodian of 
their lapsed rights and liberties. 

Contrast with all this the course of American de- 
velopment. The iron law of property written into 
the Constitution was slow in revealing its latent sig- 
nificance to the proletariat. “As long as free land 
and a frontier were important factors in the nation, 
the Constitution could be stretched adequately to 
meet new situations—the old laissez faire individ- 
ualistic interpretation of liberty and of constitu- 
tional rights was not seriously out of step with the 
course of events.” * The influence of the frontier in 
postponing the growth of proletarian doctrine right 
through the century needs little emphasis. Early 
immigrants, says Hadley, like early constitution 
makers, were rendered conservative by the prospect 
in one case, the fact in the other, of land owner- 
ship. 


It has been a perpetual surprise te observers of 
American institutions that complete political enfran- 


—_—. 


* Carlton: Organized Labor, p. 55. 
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chisement has not resulted in attempts to restrict the 
power of capital. For at least sixty years after the 
adoption of universal suffrage the tendency was all in 
the other direction—to legislate for the property 
owner rather than against him; to strengthen the 
powers of capital rather than to diminish them. . 
The small protection given to the rights of man, as 
compared with that which was accorded to the rights 
of property, is a salient feature of the early history of 
every American state—and sometimes in its later his- 
tory also. 


The striking contrast between Britain, with its 
relatively narrow franchise and early beginning of 
social legislation, and the exact opposite in America, 
is largely to be explained by the differing facts of, 
and attitudes toward, land ownership. America 
faced its first real “enclosure” issue in the forties; 
but the fight which culminated in the Homestead 
Act was waged, not as in England to prevent the 
passage of public or. common rights into private 
hands, but to preserve the chance of independence 
through private proprietorship for the small man. 

No feature of the British Labor movement is 
more significant than the organization of the un- 
skilled since, roughly, 1889. This element, now 
constituting about 17 percent of the trade union 
membership, brought into the progressive move- 
ment for the first time, and before its inclusion in 
the franchise, a solid mass of people from whom all 
prospect of attaining economic security through 
ownership had been definitely withdrawn. Their 
position has been reinforced during the past decade 
by large numbers of the white-collar class, mostly 
outside the trade unions, who find their saving sur- 
plus crushed between the millstones of a falling 
labor market and the pressure of taxation and liv- 
ing costs. It is to this combination that the Socialist 
constitution and program of 1918 were primarily 
addressed; and it is from this bloc that what the 
Webbs call “the moral revolution which will make 
living by owning as shameful as the pauperism of 
the wastrel’’ is coming. 


The Unabsorbed Immigrant 


Now a “moral revolution” of this sort is less the 
result of the spread of doctrines than of the pres- 
sure of facts. In America as yet no such releasing 
cause exists. The organization of the unskilled has 
never recovered the ground lost at the breakup of 
the K. of L. in the late eighties, and is likely to re- 
main long unaccomplished. But further, the char- 
acter of that stratum is radically different from that 
of its British counterpart. For one thing, the tide 
of immigration has risen much faster than that of 
labor organization. For the first ten years of this 
century the average annual inflow of immigrants 
(879,539) has been over eight times the average 
annual growth of union membership (101,500). If 
we deduct about one-tenth of the immigrant figure 
for children, and exclude about 30 percent female, 
we are still left with a net male increase of 554,000; 
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of which over 60 percent is classifiable as common 
labor in town and country. Not only has this huge 

infiltration been exceptionally difficult, from its 
geographical and occupational distribution, to as- 
similate; its peculiar psychology has made it still 
more difficult to subsume in the group consciousness 
of a proletarian class. 


Capitalist Thinking 


It is a psychologically selected group. The 
greater proportion of it, though retaining involun- 
tarily some part of the mores of its original habitat, 
has lost its active contact with social institutions; 
and the loss is sublimated in a more strenuous and 
singleminded devotion to the one thing that retains 
significance—the dollar. Further, the harshness of 
the material struggle, the inhumanity of the ma- 
chine discipline under which much of it falls, has 
been largely discounted in advance; so that condi- 
tions which the native workmen, not merely of this, 
but of almost any country, would contest, are likely 
to be borne with an unnatural complaisance. That, 
among other reasons, is why it is so notoriously dif_i- 
cult to unionize. On the other hand, there is a 
minority which combines European radical tradi- 
tions and class-consciousness with a totally inade- 
quate realization of the American environment and 
the American problem. It would be hard to decide 
which of the two is the more awkward element to 
absorb in a national progressive policy. 

Apart from this minority and its limited though 
sometimes feverish influence, the unskilled mass be- 
comes readily permeated with the ownership and 
profit-taking psychology of the rest of the nation. 
In startling contrast with Britain, the habit, or at 
least the hope, of investment, and with it the psy- 
chology of private ownership and private appropri- 
ation of the social increment, is amazingly wide- 
spread. From the mortgaged farmer who makes 
of good times (aided by cheap money) an opportu- 
nity for land speculation instead of mortgage reduc- 
tion, to the store clerk, professor, or artisan who 
falls an easy and willing prey to the bond salesman, 
the psychology of ownership is characteristic. It 
matters not, apparently, that the diffusion of stock 
ownership entails no corresponding diffusion of 
economic control; the psychology of the thing is not 
as yet affected by that, and many a trade unionist 
lacks only the opportunity to become an Astor or a 
Vanderbilt. 

There is a further reason for the absence in 
America of class consciousness of the British vari- 
ety. Class distinction has been for ten centuries the 
backbone of British social organization—class dis- 
tinction, not class war: frequently, and happily, it 
has been class harmony. But the tradition of class 
organization is indigenous. The staunchest royal- 
ists, the true social conservatives, are to be found 
as it were in reciprocal relation at both extremes of 
British society. For this reason the emergence of a 
definite wage-earning class, marked in practically 
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every department of life by altogether special re. 
lations to the state, has come about with equally 
astounding speed and smoothness. ‘Today in both 
Iingland and Germany the special and intimate re. 
lation of the wage-earner to the state has sunk into 
the established order of things, accepted as a matter 
of course by both parties as well as by the dwindling 
bourgeoisie. From that it is an inevitable and 
natural progress, as the class affected grows in num. 
bers, education, and coherence, to the stage when 
the state falls increasingly under its control. 

In America the conditions of the political prob. 
lem are profoundly different. The historical and 
the psychological backgrounds of class organization 
are equally undeveloped; and the nature of the 
political machine makes the task far more difficult, 
The parliamentary system, whatever its faults, is 
more sensitive to the movement of public opinion 
than the American. The latter, whatever its merits, 
has an inertia and rigidity that calls for a tremen. 
dous pressure at mechanically fixed intervals in 
order to achieve any results whatever. Britain, be 
it remembered, during the whole period of the rise 
of the labor party had a suffrage little more than 
one-third as wide as that of 1918, but a trade union 
organization relatively much wider than that of this 
country: hence the slogan, sedulously preached by 
the younger Socialists, “economic power precedes 
political power.” American labor, with the nominal 
advantage of a wider suffrage, has remained far 
weaker on the economic side, especially in the stra- 
tegic positions of .nodern industry; and in contrast 
with present-day Britain, it is further handicapped 
by the fact that in politics it would find itself largely 
demobilized by the franchise requirements. The 
1920 census shows 47.8 percent of the total adult 
foreign born white males fully naturalized. Much 
of this disparity between economic and _ political 
status would fall on labor; and taking various 
causes together there is good reason to suppose that 
American would lose far more heavily than British 
(probably to 50 percent of its nominal strength) 
in attempting to function as a political solidarity. 


The All-Important Farmer F 


One problem—that of the rural worker—has 
baffled the efforts of labor organization in both BR Like 
countries; but it is in every way more important in Hi gooc 
America than in Britain. Numerically, it is about soil; 
two-and-one-half times as great in America on the Mijred « 
pre-war basis: that is, the proportions of the total Hj Hun 
employed persons in agriculture and kindred occu Hi the : 
pations were about 33 and 13 percent respectively. One 
The American proportion had fallen by 1920 (on fi the r 
the census basis) to just 26 percent; but there is Mi god, 
little doubt that the latter figure involves both 2 MMphills 
numerical under-estimate and a misleading sugges keep. 
tion as to the strength of the agricultural interest. wher 

British labor has simplified its dealings with the Maron 
agricultural problem by treating it mainly as a prob. Mp erap: 
lem of employes: American progressivism obviously i hi 
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minor problem. 


doctrine attaining practical political importance. 
Such a doctrine is likely to be a liability rather than 
an asset to any liberal movement. 


ism will eventually have to deal are likely to emerge 
ina form with which the American labor movement 
as such will be neither able nor willing to grapple. 
Craft unionism of the prevalent A. F. of L. type is 
in fact a part of the established order of capitalist 
industry, and so far from assisting any movement 


Post 


UNGARY, even so much as may be seen 

from the windows of the train from 

Vienna to Budapest, is a beautiful country. 

Like Spain it has that which is to a country what a 
good complexion is to a woman, it has beautiful 
soil; and I do not know which is better, the wine- 
red earth of Andalusia, or the purple earth of the 
Hungarian plains. There is a curious accent about 
the scenery, a curious intensity of picturesqueness. 
One can conceive it as the basis of pagan myths, for 
the rolling plains might be the breast of an earth- 
god, and a trespasser in the woods that cloak the 
hills might be warned off by a goat-legged game- 
keeper. There is a strong flavor of paganism every- 
where, so soon as one crosses the frontier. At Kom- 
aron a handsome boy paces by the train offering 
grapes for sale: and they are exquisitely arranged 
on his tray, black bunch lying by white, as it might 
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sannot get anywhere on such a principle; and yet 
e political weight of the agricultural interest is 
uch that progressivism must deal with it directly 
»r court oblivion. Notwithstanding that a majority 
of the total population may be classed as urban, 
gricultural population in 1920 outnumbered that 
ngaged in manufactures or mining in no less than 
irty states; while as Holcombe points out, ‘of the 
xisting 433 congressional districts apportioned 
pon the basis of the census of 1910, 105 may be 
lassified as metropolitan districts, 32 as urban, 58 
4s semi-urban, and the remainder, 238, as rural. 
he latter, despite the inferiority of the rural pop- 
lation under the latest census, constitute a clear 
ajority of the total.” If, in addition, we contrast 
he solidarity of the agricultural interest with the 
internecine feuds of the urban labor organization— 
foreign versus native, Catholic versus Protestant, 
raft versus unskilled, trade versus industry, and so 
on—it becomes sufficiently apparent that-American 
progressivism can never develop, as the British 
labor movement has, exclusively on urban lines, 
treating the agricultural element as a secondary and 


On such considerations as the foregoing, certain 
negative conclusions, at any rate, seem to follow. 
First, there appears to be no prospect for many 
years to come of any general collectivist or class 


Second, the issues with which American liberal- 
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towards radical change would be more likely to 
stand in the way of it. The question—as the British 
labor party is now discovering—is not whether the 
labor movement can “afford to admit” the intellec- 
tuals, but whether, or how far, the intellectuals can 
atlord to recognize the vested interests of the labor 
movement, 

Third, organized labor in America is in any case 
too weak economically to lead any progressive 
movement for years to come, and too heterogeneous 
to function as the mainstay of such a movement 
should it arise elsewhere. It is strong enough— 
like its organized employers—to exert on occasion 
a partial (but not decisive) sabotage, which power 
it cannot at present restrain from sporadic out- 
bursts of purely disintegrative action. It has re- 
cently entered, with much trumpet blowing, the field 
of high finance; but it is as yet too soon to decide 
whether in so doing it has taken a step forward to- 
ward economic control or merely given large hos- 
tages to fortune which will fetter its freedom of 
action in critical times. At present the chances 
would seem to be about even. 

In fine, the basis for any “ism” party is no 
firmer or wider than it has often been in the past— 
for a political labor party as such the basis is prob- 
ably weaker than it was ninety years ago. What is 
likely to be more useful—though les$ spectacular— 
than any third party movement is the spread of 
liberal, or at least critical, opinion among the com- 
munity at large on ad hoc issues. It is by no means 
as certain as it seemed a few months ago that even 
Britain has outlived the two-party system. America 
has indeed ample reason for dissatisfaction with 
both of its existing two parties. But whether that 
reason is sufficient to indict the two-party system as 
such is another and a much more doubtful question. 

WILLIAM Orton. 


-War 


be for an offering for the altar; and he cries his 
wares with a long, soft wail whose intervals sur- 
prise the western European ear; and it seems un- 
likely that his face, which radiantly expresses cour- 
age and the joy that comes of extreme physical well- 
being, would too often be clouded by the workings 
of conscience. One felt the same about the faces, 
the very handsome and courageous faces of the men 
on the platform. (Surely too many of them are in 
uniform for a shattered state which relies mainly on 
agriculture.) This is a fine country; but one doubts 
whether it has been properly christened. 

Not that it is utter disparagement to allege an in- 
complete connection with modern Western civiliza- 
tion; for that act of connection may involve cer- 
tain advantages, certain more than esthetic, real and 
solid advantages. That was illustrated by a con- 


versation in the train coming from Komaron to 
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Budapest. There were, in my dusty compartment, 
two American citizens who had done well enough 
in the United States to be able to bring their fami- 
lies over for a comfortable trip to the country of 
their origin, but who had only an imperfect knowl- 
edge of the English language. Yet, though they 
had both been born in the old Hungary, they could 
not speak each other’s mother-tongue, for one 
was a Slovak, and the other a Magyar from Tran- 
sylvania and therefore their only means of communi- 
cation was broken American-English. They liked 
each other very well, and nodded and smiled across 
the compartment, and presently stood each other 
Slivowitz in the dining-car (Slivowitz is a liqueur 
made of plums which should be classed among high 
explosives) because they found themselves in pleas- 
ant agreement on practically all matters of the day; 
which was due to the fact that in their American 
homes (which lay fifteen hundred miles apart) they 
both read the editorials which are written in the 
Hearst press by a journalist of genius named Ar- 
thur Brisbane. 

It reminded one of what a splendid, spectacular 
show that is which is going on in the United States, 
of varied and disparate human stuff being moulded 
into a unity that has not been achieved, and at the 
likeness of which we cannot yet guess. And I re- 
flected that Europe did not seem to have paid the 
slightest attention to the problem of putting these 
gentlemen on amicable terms, which is the problem 
of peace in little. Even the Peace Treaty, which 
might reasonably have been supposed to consider 
the matter, would have done no more for them (had 
they stayed in their birthplaces) than compensate 
them for the wrong of being linked with the hated 
Austrians by transferring the Slovak to Czecho- 
Slovakia, though he and his people liked the Czechs 
not much better-than the Austrians, and the Tran- 
sylvania Magyar to Rumania, which is an enemy 
country. The nods and smiles, the Slivowitzes, 
would not have happened if only Europe had had its 
way with them. 

What America has done for them! And yet 
these two American citizens exchanged a sudden 
sad, wise look over the marcelled heads of their 
vivacious offspring, cute as could be in the best 
that can be bought in Wanamaker’s of Philadelphia 
and Brandeis’s of Omaha, and agreed that people in 
the old countries were happier. Yes, somehow they 
were much happier! Were they speaking of the 
old countries as they remembered them in their 
childhood, falsely and rosily? No! People were 
much happier in the old countries today, even 
though they had lost everything! Why, look out of 
the window! We were passing one of the white vil- 
lages on which a hand stretched out of the East 
seems to have lain for a moment, making the church 
a little like a mosque, imputing a Tangier air with 
windowless outside walls and flat roofs. 

Down the high street between the acacias was 
coming a crowd of village folks in gay dresses, fol- 
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lowing a young bride and bridegroom who walkg 
under a canopy held by youths and maidens. Ay 
as the train went on there galloped on the road | 
the track several bands of peasant lads from oth 
villages, riding to the wedding in white full-skirt 
coats and beribboned hats. I had to admit that 
had seen nothing like this, nothing so bright wit 
red and blue and green, in America, Illinois, 1 
in Racine, Wisconsin, nor in Council Blufis, Lowa, 
They shook their heads, these men whose py 
was in villages where ritual and tradition kept coly 
in the life of the common man, whose present lay 
the grey, rectangular streets, lined with the parked 
automobiles, of the modern American town. Ap 
it may be that the lack of red and blue and gree 
is as dangerous to the human mind as the lack 9 
vitamines is to the human body. There is an inter 
esting correspondence, which seems to point thi 
moral, between the United States and the count 
which of all this part of the world most resembl: 
the United States in the working conditions of | 
proletariat: Rumania, where a backward peasant 
has of late been swept into large towns and indy 
trialized on American lines. Everybody one meet 
who has been to Rumania complains of the rigorous 
ness of the search at the customs on the frontier 
which is indeed very rigorous, since it is directed 
against the trafic in morphine and cocaine. Fy 
the fact is that the working class of Rumania, |k 
the working class of America is terribly apt to su 
cumb to the temptation of narcotics. It would see 
that if you do not give men enough red and blu 
and green in their lives they will obtain them som 
how, even if it be only by pernicious dreams. 
Not that color is sufficient for man. That om 
sees in Budapest, which is surely of all capitals th 
most satisfying to the senses. The flat side of th 
river, Pesth, has been laid out by the spirit of mus 
cal comedy, which indeed often controls the afi 
of Hungary. Its apotheosis was, I think, the how 
when the deposed King Charles returned to his king 
dom at the head of an expedition including the com 
poser of The Merry Widow, and was immediate! 
captured and expelled by the Monarchist party 
which explained (no doubt in waltz-time) chat they 
found his presence embarrassing. But music 
comedy town-planning is more successful than mus 
cal comedy rebellions. The leafy squares that art 
obviously planned with a view to tenor and sopran) 
solos, the riverside promenades where the chor 
parade under trees the arc lamps make to look like 
painted canvas, the little café tables where the comic 
man is going to pick up the soubrette, what time tht 
low-comedian waiter spills things over them; thes 
things make a very pleasant city. The fact tht 
the street-signs and advertisements are in a languagt 
that is neither Latin nor Teutonic gives the traveller 
a fascinating feeling of having come very far. And 
some very pleasing effects are obtained by the cus 
tom of writing the surname before the Christal 
name. The kiosks are covered with advertisemens 
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of a farce, Bunbury, by Wilde Oscar; and a bald- 


Walk headed gentleman standing in the doorway of a 


~ 


>» ‘AMEE shop over which is written ‘Kiss Albert” presents a 
road WE dificult situation to the tender-hearted. 

M othe And what these people have done with the great 
~skirte yellow Danube! It makes the Londoner ashamed. 
that These white embankments, these island parks, these 
ht wit proudly designed suspension bridges! By the river 
1S, NOME on the Pesth side is the Parliament House. like our 
Owa. ¥ St. Stephen’s, but more operatically Gothic iad with 
Se pag domes of soft, deep, bright-green copper. Over 
>t Colm the heights across the water tumbles the old town of 
it lay MM Buda, with its steep streets and sunny squares of old 
Parke houses painted that yellow which is known as Kaiser- 


Ang geld because the palace at Schénbrunn was of that 





1 gree color. There is on the crest of the hill overlooking 
lack OM battlemented walls, the old Romanesque-Gothic 
n intewl® church of St. Mathias, the interior of which is 
int thi painted with barbaric colors that burn through the 
-ount@all dimness. Wavy lines of blue and red and green 
emblg@ run up the pillars so that they look like the rolls of 
3 Of WR linoleum one sees standing about in furnishing 
ASanty@™ stores. And there is the fairy-tale Royal Palace, 

indus which has a glowing green copper roof and a ball- 
> Meet room of peach-colored marble with a golden gallery 
S0TOUMmE where the gypsy musicians used to play, and terraces 
OntierM™ that look down on the queer and enchanting city 
irectelii whose strangely shaped copper domes and spires 


Fo proclaim that this is not the West. Everywhere 








ia, KM the eye is nourished, the heart is stimulated by 
tO sum beauty. In consequence these are a vivacious people, 
d seca and after all these years not in the least disconsolate. 
id blg Yet all is not well with them. Budapest is a 
SOmeM—l frontier town. If you take the Orient Express east- 
wards from Budapest you will find yourself in the 
at onli! Balkans, in a new world; which is to say, a world 
als thf in which abstract nouns have a different meaning. 
of th When men speak there of God and life and love 
‘ musf/™ they are thinking of things not quite the same as 
affainfl™ are in our minds when we speak those words here in 
e hou western Europe. And we need not be ashamed of 
s kingflmm preferring our version of those abstract nouns, for 
e conf though there is much gallantry in that corner of 
Jiatelyff/ Europe, there have been wars and persecutions and 
parti smoking villages time out of mind. Unfortunately 
it they the geographical position of Hungary leaves her 
iusicalfi™ balanced between the western European and the 
musf@ Balkan interpretations; and there are times when 
at ar one feels that at present the balance is swinging 
pran/ down on the Balkan side, and that, ironically 
horwi# enough, this is in part due to the victory of those 
k like who intended to de-Balkanize Europe. 
comic For the peace has left these people in a chronic 
ne th condition of hate. There is nothing so utterly de- 
thes moralizing as this business of shifted boundaries; 
t that it engrosses the mind of the common man, it pre- 


vents him from toying with the ambition of bring- 
ing into being such as yet unrealized conceptions as 
peace and economic justice, it leaves him to face life 
with little more equipment than his original sin. | 
had an illuminating conversation with a Hungarian, 
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a person of magnificent energy, who had taken an 
active part in both the Revolution and the Counter- 
Revolution, and had found each, I think, equally 
enjoyable. He was explaining to me the [un- 
garian attitude to the surrounding nations: 

“You see, we hate the Austrians. And we detest 
the Czechs; is it not iniquitous that a country which 
fought alongside us against the Allies should be al- 
lowed to sit at the Peace Conference and dictate 
terms to us and be given a slice of our territory and 
a whole million of our people? Also we loathe Ru- 


mania. Seventeen hundred thousand of our people 
they have taken, and the finest part of Hun- 
gary! And we detest the Serbs! And—” “Then 


whom,” I asked, “‘do you like?’ “No one but our- 
selves!) And, after all, Madam,” he added, grow- 
ing philosophical, “when one comes to think of it 
there is really no reason why one should!” 

This pagan and unprofitable point of view is 
typical of the present Horthy régime, which one is 
assured on every hand was, and is, encouraged by 
the Entente. This everlasting chatter about bound- 
aries and la revanche and indifference to the bad 
blood that it may stir up consumes the energies of 
the country. And the mischief of it is—for Hun- 
gary—that she has still enough rich agricultural ter- 
ritory left to her to make her one of the prosperous 
Danubian states if she turned her attention to her 
internal affairs and reformed her land system and 
educated the peasant to work the land that is now 
merely scratched. And the mischief of it is—for 
l’urope—that Chauvinist calls to Chauvinist; and 
the Ludendorfhsts are the dear friends and visitors 
of Gombos and the Society of the Awakening of 
Magyars (which is the paradoxica] name of a so- 
ciety that, in point of fact, has put many Magyars 
permanently to sleep). These are nice goings on 
at the door of the Balkans. 

O America! O Europe! Not yet has man 
worked out, on any continent, a system of life quite 
suited to his needs. But America, so far as I can 
see, has the best of it. It may be that she is bleak- 
ly unclad with tradition, that the industrial machine 
dictates hours too long and too monotonous for the 
human machine, so that her rich men feel poor as 
they watch peasants riding to a wedding. But at 
least she has been able to make a Magyar talk to 
a Slovak, and stand him Slivowitz, and talk out mat- 
ters of politics together, and agree on the meaning 
of abstract nouns, instead of competing in invective 
and raising tariff walls against each other, as they 
would if they had stayed in Europe and been sub- 
jected to the influences of the peace. This is a dif- 
ference between the continents that Europe has 
more need to fear than any trade rivalry; and one 
has to visit the succession states of the Austrian 
Empire to realize how much need we have to fear it, 

Respecca WEstT. 


( This is the second of two articles by Miss West. 
The first appeared in our issue of March 4.) 
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A Year’s 


HE line of cleavage which runs between 
that part of the national income spent for 
durable things which add to the national 
wealth, as against that spent for goods and services 
which are used up currently in maintaining our cus- 
tomary standards of living has long been recog- 
nized as the most important in industrial life. The 
only other which approaches it in importance is that 
which distinguishes the money taken by the state in 
taxes and spent for public purposes from that which 
is left in the hands of individuals and corporations 
to spend as they see fit. 

Public officials have been busy during the last 
year pledging themselves to make it possible for the 
people to work less for the government and more 
for themselves. Now as the facts of industrial life 
for 1924 are becoming available we find that the 
people were remarkably busy working for them- 
selves all the time they were cheering for the states- 
men. They brought forth a sufficient amount of 
product to maintain themselves in a pretty tolerable 
state of comfort throughout the year, and to add 
some $10,000,000,000 to their durable wealth rep- 
resented by houses and other buildings, by automo- 
biles and roads, and by permanent improvements to 
their railroads, public utilities, and manufactures. 
When they had done this there was still left almost 
a billion dollars’ worth of product which they sent 
abroad. There were also interest and principal 
accruing to them on their investments abroad. The 
people of this country took in return for their excess 
exports and their rights to principal and income 
$250,000,000 of gold, which they did not greatly 
need, and $1,000,000,000 of foreign securities. 

It appears, then, that the national savings for the 
year approximated $11,000,000,000. If our na- 
tional income was only about $55,000,000,000 last 
year, as one banking economist has estimated it, 
then we have saved one-fifth of it. We have con- 
sumed in maintaining our governments and our per- 
sonal standards of living only four-fifths of what we 
have produced. The other fifth has been used to 
increase the nation’s wealth. If the national income 
is nearer $65,000,000,000, as more careful esti- 
mates would indicate, then we have saved one-sixth 
of our income. 

All this has been accomplished, too, while we 
have been paying almost $8,000,000,000 in taxes to 
the federal, state, and local governments for the 
support of their activities. True, these govern- 
ments have returned $1,000,000,000 in round num- 
bers to the people in payment of debts, and another 
$1,000,000,000 in payment of interest. But this 
still left $6,000,000,000 as the portion of the na- 
tional income which was used for the prosecution of 
public purposes rather than the pursuit of private 
ends. 
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Savings 


It is not necessary to dilate upon the greatness of 
this economic accomplishment. England, in an or. 
dinary year before the War, saved and added ty 
her national wealth about $2,000,000,000 of her 
annual production. Germany added about the same, 
France and Italy together added somewhat |ess 
than the savings of either England or Germany 
alone. After due allowance for changes in the 
price level, it must still be admitted that the jp. 
crease of national wealth through savings in the 
United States exceeds that of these four nation 
combined in an average pre-war year by a hand. 
some margin. But something of this sort is always 
being said most boastfully by the spokesmen ef our 
political and commercial organizations. They are 
well aware of the grandeur of our industrial accoy. 
plishment. That is, they are saying this when they 
are not reading jeremiads prompted by the inher. 
itance tax or surtaxes. The striking nature of our 
American industrial accomplishments is easily dis. 
cernible when read with the naked eye. It is only 
when it is viewed through the lens of the reformer 
that the industrial structure seems awry and its ac. 
complishments diminutive. 

Those figures of physical output by industries 
which were first prepared by Walter Stewart ani 
Edmund Day six years ago, and which have sinc: 
beern-carried forward by various organizations have 
debunked many of the lamentations put forth by 
people so diverse as radical politicians and labor 
leaders on the one hand and conservative leaders in 
finance and financial journalism on the other. Thx 
population of the United States is only one-hali 
larger today than it was twenty-five years ago, but 
the manufacturing output measured in physical 
units is two and a half times as large. “Mining out: 
put is three times as large. The manufacturing 
output is, therefore, one and two-thirds times 
large for every man, woman, and child living in the 
United States as it was a quarter century ago. 1) 
is true despite the fact that the working day, in 
manufactures at least, has been reduced an hour 3 
day. It is no wonder that we find it easy to save 
even while we are increasing the standard of living 
of the great mass of our people. 

With such a volume of savings there should be no 
dearth of capital in the United States; and the ex 
perience of the year shows that there is none. W* 
financed the largest volume of building operations 
which has ever been carried on in any year. We a> 
sorbed a volume of new corporate and government 
securities during 1924 which was unprecedented !0 
our history. New capital issues, excluding refund: 
ing, listed by the Commercial and Financial Chron 
cle, totaled $5,569,689,190. This is a full billion 
and a quarter larger than the flotations of a’ 
previous year. And yet all of this capital was 
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furnished at interest rates which were declining 
throughout a large paftt of 1924. It is true that it 
was accomplished in part by the imports of gold 
and by the lubrication which this furnished our 
banking and credit structure; but we paid for the 
gold with goods which we produced and then ex- 
ported instead of consuming them ourselves. Our 
credit structure shows no signs of strain. 

Who made the savings of 1924, and what are 
the specific forms of wealth which represent them? 
When we list the tangible additions to our wealth 
they appear as follows: 


Houses and other buildings........ $5,500,000,000 
Railroad improvements...... «+--+ 1,000,000,000 
Public utility extensions and im- 

DR * dbenttssWnceesees 1,600,000,000 
Additions to manufacturing plants.. —_1,800,000,000 
Roads, pavements and public im- 

provements other than buildings 1,000,000,000 
Automobiles added......... seeds 1,500,000,000 
Gold and currency imported...... 300,000,000 
Foreign securities imported........ | 1,000,000,000 


If the sum of these items could be taken as the 
net addition to our national wealth it would give us 
a total of $13,700,000,000. But they contain ob- 
vious duplications. A part of the improvements of 
railroads, public utilities, and manufacturing cor- 
porations consists of buildings. In the case of mu- 
nicipal and other governments a liberal allowance 
has been made for this item. A part of the 
2,400,000 automobiles which were added during 
the year was purchased by corporations and govern- 
ments, and has been excluded from the total. The 
country purchased 3,600,000 automobiles during 
the year, but a third as many have been abandoned, 
so that the net addition is only 2,400,000. Some 
of these even represent merely an offset to the de- 
preciation of cars now in use which was not made 
good by abandonment and replacement during the 
year. Allowance must be made for these duplica- 
tions, but a deduction of $2,500,000,000 will still 
leave a net addition to physical wealth and foreign 
securities owned of over $11,000,000,000. 

It is clear that the greater portion of this wealth 
consisted of things like houses, roads, and automo- 
biles, which minister directly to the wants of the 
great mass of our people. Fewer than 4,000,000 
people paid income taxes in the last year for which 
reports are available; but over 15,000,000 people 
drive passenger cars. 

Who saved the income that was spent in making 
these improvements and additions? Clearly the 
people who actually own these things today, and 
have the legal title to them, did not save all the 
funds which were used in their construction. 

One of the most important sources of capital 
funds is to be found in those institutions which 
gather up the savings of great multitudes of people 
and invest them in mortgages and other securities. 
The outstanding institutions of this sort are the life 
insurance companies, the building and loan associa- 
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tions, and the various commercial and savings banks 
which accept savings deposits. Capital accumula- 
tion as represented by the activities of these institu- 
tions runs into figures which will amaze even the 
most hardened statistician. The old-line life 
insurance companies received in round numbers 
$2,100,000,000 in premiums during 1924. We are 
rather fed up on comparisons these days, but that is 
almost three times as much as they received even a 
decade ago. They collected some $600,000,000 in 
dividends, interest, and other income; but that was 
entirely absorbed by their expenses. ‘These com- 
panies added $900,000,000 to their net assets, and 
paid well over $1,000,000,000 to policy holders, 
much of which was again reinvested by these re- 
cipients. 

The building and loan associations advanced 
more than $1,260,000,000 on mortgage security 
toward the building of homes. Their membership 
has grown from less than 3,000,000 to more than 
7,000,000 since 1913; and their assets have trebled. 
The amount which they advanced on mortgages last 
year was four times as large as in that former year. 

When we consider the banks, we find that the 
members of the Federal Reserve system have had 
an increase of $1,154,000,000 in their time deposits 
during 1924. This does not include the mutual 
savings banks, nor does it include many state banks 
which have large time deposits. The number of 
depositors in all the banks of the United States who 
have savings accounts runs into the tens of millions. 

These institutions receive not only their new 
premiums or deposits as the case may be, but the 
payments made by those who are indebted to them 
as well. These payments are normally saved out 
of the income of the home owner or the farmer. 
The statement so often heard these days that the 
farmer has used his increased income of the last 
year for the payment of debts is equivalent to the 
assertion that the farmer has saved part of his in- 
come and has thus contributed to the supply of 
capital upon the market. 

Taxation is not commonly regarded as an activity 
which leads to capital accumulation. But to the 
extent that governments pay their bonds out of the 
taxes which the citizens contribute, they are en- 
gaged in paying a part of the national income. Dur- 
ing 1924 roughly $1,000,000,000 of taxes was 
applied to this purpose. The state and municipal 
governments borrowed $1,354,000,000. These 
governments therefore borrowed everything that 
the federal and other political divisions disbursed in 
payment of debt, and more too. 

The most important single source of funds for 
the security market which absorbs the new flotations 
of stocks and bonds is probably to be found in the 
reinvestment of income which is received by com- 
paratively rich people as interest and dividends. 
The latest figures available are in the Statistics of 
Income for 1922. In that year the interest and 
dividend receipts reported for income tax purposes 
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amounted to $4,700,000,000. In addition there 
was some tax exempt income, so that the total 
received by these persons must have been fully 
$5,000,000,000. In 1924 it was materially larger. 
There are in addition receipts of rents and royalties 
amounting to $1,250,000,000. Just what portion 
of these funds is saved, we do not know, but it is 
certain that a very large part of it returns to the 
investment market as a bid for securities. 

The other source of capital supply which runs 
into the billions consists of corporate profits which 
are not paid out as dividends. In 1924 this 
amounted in round numbers to $2,000,000,000. In 
part this was used to buy securities to be held by 
these corporations as investments; but for the most 
part it went into extension of plant and facilities. 
This corporate surplus is after the payment of all 
expenses and interest, and after a deduction of al- 
most $3,000,000,000 for depreciation and deple- 
tion of resources. 

The American people have long been regarded 
as extravagant livers and spenders. But as one sur- 
veys these figures he cannot escape the conclusion 
that with all our so-called extravagance we are in- 
creasing abundantly our provision for the future. 

Davip Fripay. 
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a business woman, she couldn’t be expected to have 
the perfect cultural background. 

Elaine, be it understood, is the Elaine who made 
bitter-sweet chocolate drops famous. She owns a 
whole chain of candy stores with white painted front 
doors, and a gold-autographed Elaine spread 
across them. These shops and her wealth were not 
achieved too easily, however. They are a final 
consummation of long years of heart-breaking toi 
and sacrifice. 

In all his sheltered life, Archie has never worked 
in one year as Elaine has ina day. His poems drift 
out vaguely. He never forces inspiration, because 
he’s always afraid of driving it away. In conse. 
quence, he has long periods of unproductivity, days 
when the divine afflatus simply will not inflate. |r 
is then Elaine is such a comfort. He dines there 
three or four times a week, goes to the theatre ani 
opera with her and drives about in her limousine. 
Elaine is always lending Archie money, she does it 
so tactfully that he feels as if he were conferring a 
favor in accepting it. He salves his egotism by 
realizing how indispensable he is to her. As the 
only man in her life, he is permanent escort, con. 
venient companion and sympathetic confidant. 

There have been times when Archie has thought 


seriously of letting Elaine marry him. He has be. 


she is athletic. Archie loathes physical exertion 
and it seems as if she were forever forcing him to fa 
go skating with her or to start on exhausting hikes do 
over rough country roads. Worse, even, is her cat 
delight in those crude, uncomfortable” week-end 
campingtrips, a nightmare of heavy duflle cases, 
back-breaking cots, canned salmon and_ boston 
baked beans. 


the Death of King Arthur—in the medieval man- 
ner—came back worn and threadbare from a 
twenty-third journey to unappreciative magazines, 
he made a new copy, like a hand-wrought scroll. 
This he carried to Elaine’s apartment and pre- 
sented on a lacquer tray, kneeling in mock heroics. 
It was inscribed to the one woman who prized his 


come accustomed to the manner of living in which pa 
The Dodd er she woul.) keep him and likes it. Probably he would 

propose to her, if it were not for Charlotte. She he 

eke LAINE has a perfectly satisfactory explana- js such a splendid pal—he doesn’t want to hurt her le: 
oy tion of Archie Payne’s failure to astound the as much as he thinks it would to lose him. co 
eee: world with his poetry. Charlotte isn’t prosperous like Elaine, though pl: 
: “He writes too well to succeed,” she says. “He she makes a comfortable living teaching in a privat: al 

coe simply can’t’ do that trashy, popular stuff that school. Her bachelor quarters are simple bv: of 
ce editors want nowadays.” home-like and she knows how to cook delicious ne 
eae The persistent affirmation that his talents are meals on an electric grill. Archie is always wel- fre 
ir. , literary beyond the time is a great comfort to come. In fact, he dines there whenever he is not cor 
$8 Archie. When his long vers libre symposium on with Elaine. The drawback about Charlotte is that oa 
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genius. 

Elaine’s apartment is Archie’s great retreat in 
hours of tribulation, which, frankly speaking, are 
most of the time. He cannot endure his rather 
cheerless sky studio, in a dingy neighborhood. 
Elaine’s home, with its atmosphere of luxury, soft 
lights, gorgeous draperies and velvet rugs is a much 
more fitting abode for a poet. Elaine herself has 
the art of cheering him, making him feel tremen- 
dously important. She talks a great deal about his 
poems and thinks it wonderful to be able to write 
so beautifully. Sometimes it seems to Archie she 
doesn’t quite grasp his meaning; but then, he writes 
entirely from the Unconscious and doesn’t always 
understand the lines himself. Besides, Elaine is 
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Archie would not allow himself to be dragged 
into outdoor sports if Charlotte were not so ver 
good to him. She is deeply concerned with his 
welfare and is always giving him presents: gol: 
trimmed fountain pens, leather brief cases, mono- 
grammed cigarette boxes, silk socks and fancy 
handkerchiefs. She bought him a gorgeous fur 
coat, once, for Christmas. There is a sort of 
prosaic reality about their friendship. 

Between the ministrations of Elaine and Char- 
lotte, Archie might have been relatively contented, 
except for Ursula. It may have been because they 
lived next door to each other as children and were 
too well acquainted. Or perhaps it was just natural 
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depravity. Anyway, Ursula was a perpetual ir- 
ritant, a sort of hair shirt which he wanted to dis- 
card, and couldn’t. She piqued him because he was 
determined to make her see him as a Soul Précieux, 
wandering in a wilderness of commercialism. A 
publicity agent, she regarded everything in terms of 
newspaper values. In particular, she refused to 
read Archie’s masterpiece on the Death of King 
Arthur. 

“Old stuff,” was her diagnosis. “If you must 
deal in obituaries, do them in advance and make a 
scoop when the person dies. Write an ode on 
Coolidge or the Prince of Wales—and have it 
ready in case of accident.” 

Ursula had the gift of making Archie's sensitive 
nature fairly writhe, with her matter-of-fact sugges- 
tions. Moreover, it was she who told him he was 
a dodder. At first he couldn’t grasp what variety 
of opprobrium it was, but she didn’t leave him long 
in ignorance. 

“A dodder is one of those twining vines that live 
on other plants. I saw one once, a brilliant orange 
stem with white flowers, tightly wound around a 
gray old shrub. You're like that—not in direct re- 
lation to the earth—you have to get your living 
vicariously—” 

“In other words,” said Archie stiffly. 
parasite.” 

He was painfully wounded. On his way home, 
he stopped at the library to look up the word—‘“‘a 
leafless twining herb of the genus Cuscuta. . . . On 
coming in contact with the living stem of some other 
plant, the seedling dodder throws out a sucker by 
which it attaches itself and begins to absorb the sap 
of its foster-parent, ceasing then to have any con- 
nection with the ground. As it grows, it throws out 
fresh suckers, establishing itself on the host plant— 
continuing to twine and branch until it resembles 
finely tangled cat-gut.”’ 

Archie never forgave Ursula. It was days be- 
fore he was himself with Elaine or Charlotte. A 
dodder was bad enough, but to be anything like 
cat-gut rankled in his poetic soul. He soon slipped 
back into the old routine, for he had to live and no 
one would buy his verses. 

In other times Archie, as a bachelor, would have 
been either a rejected lover hiding his sorrows un- 
der a veneer of masculine indifference, a misogynist 
by preference or a woman hater by belief. Or he 
might have been really polygamous, loving in so 
many directions that he could not decide which to 
woo, and in the dilemma choosing none. Never 
before now, however, would he have been able to 
turn his freedom to such good account. For the 
advent of a feministic society and the economic in- 
dependence of woman is rapidly developing a new 
profession for man. 

Dodderism offers conspicuous advantages. The 
dangers of trade, the restrictions of a career, the 
soiled hands of labor may be avoided. Even the 
routine of business is entirely absent. Like the 
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plant, the dodder attaches himself; a turn or two, 
and the thing is done. It is a pleasant and easy way 
of living. 

Yet being a dodder has its problems. Even in 
this relatively mannerless age, he must possess dis- 
creet standards. Moreover, added to personal 
charm, the successful dodder must be accompanied 
by a complete and varied wardrobe. He must study 
what the men will be wearing, and according to the 
circle in which he dodders, follow the styles. 

In the case of Archie, for instance, there were 
times when the problem of clothes was urgent 
indeed. True, Charlotte provided numerous little 
accessories of masculine attire and Ejaine contrib- 
uted charming vests to go with his dress suit, but 
neither they nor Ursula ever got below the surface, 
so to speak. In consequence, Archie’s supply of 
underwear was so small that he was obliged to wash 
his garments in the bath-tub and dry them over- 
night. In fact he caught a heavy cold once by wear- 
ing certain necessary articles while they were yet 
damp, owing to an unexpected call from Charlotte 
to go tobogganing. A flashy sign-board on the 
street taunted him with the advice to turn his shirt- 
tails into pants, a feat which even in his more bril- 
liant moments he could not achieve, though it 
seemed so economical. 

With all her generosity, Elaine never once 
grasped what a strain her social activities were upon 
Archie’s sartorial resources, to say nothing of his 
finances. The question of collars and pleated shirts, 
to be specific, was ever present and all the neighbor- 
hood laundries were for cash customers only. With 
Charlotte it was a little better, for sweaters and 
sport clothes may hide omissions and there is a sc rt 
of ethical code against dressiness in athletic circles. 
Nevertheless, the perpetual requirement of raiment 
on an intermittent budget, was an exaction of no 
mean order. This, of course, is because dodderism 
is a new profession and as yet without trades-unions 
to enforce adequate wages. 

The hours, also, may be trying: a dance may not 
break up until long after midnight and no matter 
how bored he is, the dodder must see it through. 
Then, too, he is in honor bound to dance most of 
the time with his patroness, or at least see to it that 
she doesn’t languish as a wall-flower. With Elaine 
there were peculiar difficulties because she was large 
and rather heavy and he sometimes felt like a 
puffing tug-boat piloting the Leviathan out of the 
harbor. Moreover, Elaine never by any chance 
wanted to go home early. She always stayed until 
the last encore and the final curtain call. Some- 
times, at the longer operas, Archie ached with 
fatigue. His idea of true luxury was to feel rich 
enough to leave before the last act or in the middle 
of the first one, if he had had enough. 

There were other exactions, too. Charlotte was 
a devotee of bridge and Ursula had a flair for Mah 
Jongg. Archie needed to be a good player, capable 
of helping his partners to victory and eking out 
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some modest winnings for himself, but he was sel- 
dom lucky and never skilful. Charlotte subscribed 
for a course of private lessons in his behalf, but 
they only added to his confusion. The truth was 
that he did not find cards interesting and often 
when he was obligingly settled for a long bout, 
there came to him a passionate longing to run away 
and write a poem. It was almost the only time that 
literature fairly impelled him. 

Every occupation has its hazards and strains. 
The demand that a dodder must be permanently 
agreeable and enthusiastic over every proposed 
activity requires not only rare ability but fortitude 
and poise. There come times, too, during the sum- 
mer in particular, when a dodder, as escort on a sail- 
ing party, or a motor trip, must show his manly 
colors. In particular, in moments of emergency, 
he must be ready to dive overboard when the lady 
he attends inadvertently falls into the lake, or as 
deftly extricate her from under an overturned au- 
tomobile. He must know when to read to her un- 
der the spreading tree, and when to retire and allow 
her to dream dreams. He must have both initiative 
and tact, be as versatile as a movie actor and not 
unlike him in charm. 

As yet, only the most successful dodders receive 
sufficient reward from any one source for their en- 
tire support. Some are recruited from literary and 
artistic pursuits, for writing, painting, the drama, 
Greek dancing and even interior decorating will 
lend color to a dodder, and at the same time cause 
only slight exertion. A studio is a perfect auxiliary 
to a lounging career, although it is not necessary. 
A dodder may even hold a modest position in busi- 
ness and dodder for pin-money. 

The true dodder, however, the type with a real 
future in his chosen occupation, is seldom drawn 
from the ranks of any form of labor. He grows up 
to the task from childhood, possessing a precocious 
sociability and a ready wit. His fitness is as evident 
as though he were endowed with a great voice, or 
painting propensities. Like the poet, he is born 
and not made. _ 

In this pioneer period of dodderism, the market 
is not overcrowded, although there is an increasing 
demand for the dodder’s services. For there are 
two kinds of bachelor women: those who can get 
along happily without men and those who cannot. 
The former have created a Utopia of feminine 
society, a woman world of clubs, man-less dinner 
parties, a whole gamut of gay and glorious activities 
of their own, with few of the emotional difficulties 
of bifurcated social life. The other group cannot 
orient to this all-woman world and frankly avoids 
it. Ultimately some of them marry. A great many, 
on the other hand, do not. They haven’t found 
the man they want, they do not wish to give up a 
successful career, or they prefer the free life of a 
modern unmarried woman with her own latch key 
and no one to ask questions. For women like these, 

the dodder is indispensable. He is a sort of perma- 
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nent masculine attachment who makes few obvious 
demands and creates no special responsibilitics 
Companionship with actual masculinity may cost ; 
woman the bitter sweet of joy and sorrow. It is thy 
price that men exact. The clinging dodder has n 
such ungentle code. With him, the woman pa).— 
in coin. She expects to do this, however, and in he 
philosophy it’s worth the price. 
FLORENCE Guy SEABURY. 


<cJt’?’s Great to be a New 


Yorker!” 


ELEPHONE call at 7: Cushman Corset Con. 

pany? No; you have the wrong number! Gra 
winter. The crowded mail-box: Tannebaum, Ladies’ 1 ':'!- 
or; A good Bond Investment; You Will Want the Diges 
of Digests, with a Set of Kipling Free; landlord's con. 
plaint that tenants below are annoyed by sound of type. 
writer; letter delivered to wrong address. Ice-man z 
wrong door. Telephone: Excuse it please! Newspaper; 
Collins Found Dead-After Seventeen Days; Seven-Cent 
Fare Is I. R. T. Plan. Telephone: too late; there's n 
one on the wire now. Genial Heywood Broun pretes 
Kaufman and Connolly to Shakespeare.  Breaktav. 
Telephone: I have been trying to get you for a little party 
tonight. Breakfast. Somebody to see you: I don’t want you 
to buy anything, I just want you to vote for me; I’m wor- 
ing for a scholarship; I want you to subscribe to the -\mer- 
ican Farm-Woman for five years. Breakfast. 

The cold taste of winter in the vestibule. Gray winter 
gray paves. Old man who wants the price of a meal. 4 
fire. The bus stops at even numbers only: 10 instead o 
9; 61,800,977 passengers used these buses in the past !2 
months. The number carried INSIDE was 42,024,654; 
All multiples of 2; 8 instead of 9, instead of 10—walk back 
one block. Old servant’s bedroom on Ninth Street, turned 
into four-room apartment; two rooms without air, two 
rooms without light or air; a lovely old house; there 1s 
kitchenette in the clothes-closet; would they mind the type 
writer? Oh, no; the partitions are very thick—sec? the 
house has all been done over; Mr. Hicks is the ; 
$2,000 a year. 

Cross-town car: they don’t stop here; they stop but whe 
they stop it is when the whole traffic stops—a guard of 
taxis hedges them, to keep people away; a narrow slip; w:! 
they let down the step? a nickel for the glass trap; we dont 
transfer to Lexington Avenue. Lexington Avenue. [o's 
to let; life in a loft—a blank life. Five rooms above Finct 
the Furrier; warm blast of million wet cats; kitchen oper 
ing into the bathroom ; you can serve your meals in the hall; 
this is where the roaches breed—I can smell their !e2'y 
smell ; gas-heating is asphyxiating—it’s all right if you pvt 
a little water over it; sign a lease to boil three hundred and 
sixty-five days of water over a gas-radiator; there is a star 
headed rivet in that brick wall that I could often look # 
out the window; $2,500. 

Lunch; tables all taken—sit down opposite lady with 
glasses: the regular lunch; are my plates in your way? | 
see the salad on the brink; with salad a dollar ten—without 
salad a dollar; the tip a tenth of the check—a tenth of ! 
dollar ten—eleven cents—a dollar eleven—a dollar and 4 
quarter. It is a gray day. The steep El steps: Walk 
Air Roach’s Rubber Heels, Walk on Air Roach’s Rubber 
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Heels, Walk on Air Roach’s Rubber Heels; we obstruct 
each other on these steps—there! I have stepped on you, 
just as I thought I was going to do; the automatic gate; 
the nickel clicks—will it stick? TTake the Air-Line! Read 
the Furriers’ Signs; Hotels for Gents. The straight up- 
town distances. This is going to be expensive—the cleva- 
tor’s wrought-iron cage; luxurious purple carpet, luxurious 
orange lights; The Fenimore; there is a shower, you see— 
yes; but no curtains—no; but there are curtain-rings to 
hang them on, you see—yes. I see; do those grates burn? 
You could have the plaster taken out and use them; they’ve 
just been sealed up with plaster; but I don’t think you'll 
need any more heat—we’ve never had any complaints about 
the heat—in fact, some tenants say there’s too much heat— 
we don’t have any complaints about the heat. Would he 
be willing to take a one-year lease ?—$5,000. 

Eighty-three—I must get it at 82, instead of at 83. A 
narrow squeeze to a narrow seat; A Good Bond Invest- 
ment; 61,809,977 passengers used these buses in the last 12 
months; the dime-snatching slot; block by block—-we are 
embedded in taxis; a fire. It is a longer walk to 159 West 
Eleventh Street, than you are likely to think. Four and 
five-room Apartments: the Superintendent goes away 
after 5. An old man who wants the price of a meal. Home 
again: rush up the stairs—the telephone is ringing: Is this 
Murdock and Cruger?—No; you have the wrong number. 
The gasman to look at the metre. A man who says I wrote 
to ask about a trip to the West Indies—No; those are not 
my initials. A confidential bootlegger. Alone at last; don’t 
go near that typewriter case!—that’s where the bills are 
hidden. The bath: there is hot water but it is brown and 
has a sandy sediment. The telephone: Do you know where 
Frank is? We want him to come, too. I'll look it up—I'll 
try to get him. They have crushed the absorptive properties 
out of this towel—and see! here is a hole. A fire; every 
fire is a triumph—a triumph over traffic—they have gone 
to save Finck the Furrier, who has a fire in his loft. Hello: 
is Frank there? Isn’t this Atwater, 8965? Give me At- 
water, 8965: Walter, do you know where Frank is? You 
might try Circle, 9200, Extension 12. Is this Circle, 9200, 
Extension 12? Is Mr. Merriwell there? Mr. Merriwell 
has gone to the Coast. 

It is either 53 East 56 or 56 East 53. No; then it is 
56 East 53. I can hear the victrola through the door; the 
faster you play it, the higher the pitch. Frank has gone 
out to the Coast. Thank you. The gin is bad in itself 
but it is the orange-juice that makes it sickening. My 
affability is insincere. I have been looking for an apart- 
ment but they are all so expensive. “es, they are all ter- 
tibly expensive. Thank you. The stage when there is 
nothing but melted ice is the worst of all. When it is 
running down, the pitch becomes lower. Have you seen 
The Guardsman? It is wonderful. No; but I saw The 
Swan. I thought it was wonderful. Thank you. Yes; we 
have fallen for the Crossword Puzzles. There! I have 
asked them to dinner—that’s a mistake. I must leave 
immediately before I do anything ridiculous. I’m afraid I 
must go now. I wanted to get away before the busses 
stopped running. I will catch it at 54; 61,800,977 pas- 
sengers used these buses in the past 12 months; A Good 
Bond Investment. I am sorry I asked them to dinner—I 
am sorry I said The Swan was well-acted; but then one 
has to pretend a little enthusiasm—one has to pretend a 
little cordiality—even if one doesn’t feel it. 

EpMuND WILSON. 
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The Wild Duck 


The Wild Duck, by Henrik Ibsen. Presented by the Ac- 
tors’ Theatre. Staged by Dudley Digges and Clare Eames. 
Production designed by Jo Mielziner. At the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre. 


OT so many years ago Mme. Nazimova, having per- 

haps heard someone say “hitch your wagon to a 

star,” picked out the Wild Duck as a suitable vehicle for 

her genius. The star, as often happens, ran away with the 

wagon, and ditched it. She played Hedvig, not Gina. Yes, 

Hedvig, the simple, heartbroken little girl of fourteen, 

whom she transformed into an unpleasantly precocious sort 
of child violinist. 

This unhappy memory has now been completely erased 
by about the most natural, competent, moving performance 
of a great play seen in New York for years. The curiously 
bitter sadness of those five acts, which in less capable hands 
could so easily be misplayed into mere gloom, those solidi- 
ties so vulnerable to mere heaviness, are in this produc- 
tion welded together into something very like greatness. 

He could so easily be betrayed. The bitter burden of 
the play could so easily crush all the players to earth. For 
in The Wild Duck Ibsen had an idea so strong as to be 
almost an obsession, and anything less than good acting 
might very well let in the obsession at every chink and 
knothole to blow through all five acts like a ruthless wind. 
In other plays Ibsen had been the enemy of lies, he had fol- 
lowed the “claim of the ideal.” In The Wild Duck he 
reversed himself. Here was a situation in which lies, lies, 
lies were the substance of life for certain people. There 
was something in Ibsen that might have driven him to 
destroy these lies himself. He puts just enough of him- 
self into Gregers Werle, who smashes the lies and the 
people with them, to give terrible meaning to this portrait 
of uncompromising idealism. If happiness is built on sand, 
the sand, no matter how vile, is not to be disturbed. To 
the claims of the ideal are opposed the claims of a human 
being for happiness and peace: there is no doubt on which 
side of the conflict between the truth and peace Ibsen 
stands, and he fights all the harder for having once been on 
the other. 

Here are the elements of an almost unbearably relentless 
battle, here is drama which the passionate partisanship of 
its creator seems bound to make a little unreal. But it is 
the high virtue of this performance to make the reality of 
the people in it greater than the battle and bring out, along 
with the savagery, the bitterness, the fierce sarcastic humor, 
that also which was meant to be diverse and beautiful and 
tender and profound. For Ibsen was at once fierce and 
tender, and each quality lent strength to the other. From 
one side of him we get the cold, accurate fury of his delinea- 
tion of Gregers Werle, the icy, infallibly destructive touch 
of well-meaning idealism, and the merciless sarcasm behind 
every word put into the mouth of Hialmar Ekdal, the 
unerring telltale speeches, confessions, all hitting on the 
same nail, yet all somehow adding to the character. These 
two are drawn with violent, if artful directness. What a 
contrast to their clear-cut salience is that little attic, con- 
cealed by doors, veiled by a net of rope, which is one of 
the most subtly symbolic and imaginative devices anywhere 
in the drama, and at the same time so comprchensible, so 
commonplace. A dim little attic, artificially forested with 


dying pine-trees, a tiny wilderness of rabbits and poultry 
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and the maimed wild duck, where old Ekdal goes hunting 
in the old army uniform, and from where his make-believe 
shots ring out as from a great mountainside, a limbo of 
life lost, disconnected and cornered in toylike miniature, 
a vast empire of daydreams... 

Yet in the end the play rests with Hedvig. If we do 
not believe in her, we cannot truly believe in any of the 
rest of it. It was quite impossible to believe in Nazimova’s 
self-conscious offering of the anchovies and caviar of acting. 
In Miss Helen Chandler’s Hedvig we believe almost too 
much. Her simple, lovely freshness crosses the footlights 
almost too touchingly. She is too terribly real. From 
the first moment when we see the slight little figure bent 
over her lesson books, through her gay limpid talk about 
the duck, her half-repressed agony when Ekdal announces 
he will wring its neck, the wild grief clutching at him as 
he goes, till the limp little legs are laid on the sofa, she is 
pure, heart-breaking joy to eye and ear. She is so simple, 
so naturally restrained, so refreshingly unaware of the the- 
atre-full of darkened faces all hanging on the fate of one 
small blond little girl, who has something great and invul- 
nerable about her too. In what soil can this rare flower 
be made to grow again? 

The others cannot win our hearts as Hedvig does, but 
they are good—individually very good, as a company very 
remarkable indeed. A fine solidity and restraint, together 
with a sincerity and seriousness hardly ever too much under- 
lined, was common to them all. To this observer Mr. 
Warburton Gamble’s Hialmar Ekdal was thoroughly satis- 
factory. It is a difficult part, and skates close to wind and 
exaggeration at times, but Mr. Gamble skated as near but 
no nearer than was necessary. Yet there remain other ways 
of playing it, and one of them, yet to be seen, might have 
seemed better. Ekdal receives pretty harsh treatment at 
Ibsen’s hands. After the scene in which he impetuously 
announces that he will go away, then wavers, decides to 
move only as far as the next room, there is little left of him 
for us to respect or like. Yet he is also the kind of person 
that Hedvig can love very much. He ought to a certain 
extent to appear lovable to her and Gina. Since Ibsen has 
not written this possibility into the part it should appear 
in the acting. And Mr. Gamble was not likable enough. 


The part of Gregers Werle begins slowly. He is stiff, a 
trifle ceremonious, a serious and rather stuffy young fellow. 
Only gradually does the flame of his incurably narrow 
idealism show within him. Mr. Tom Powers made this 
transition very ably, and when the chill flame broke out, 
kept it from burning too high. His appearance was excel- 
lent—that of a forbidding but also pathetically high-minded 
daguerreotype. Miss Blanche Yurka as Gina was extraor- 
dinarily good; there was a kind of nobility in her simple 
weariness, her calm gestures, her restrained, penetrating, 
resonant voice, Particularly good too was the lively, trivial 
senility. of Mr. Cecil Yapp as old Ekdal—a fearfully easy 
part to over- or under-eniphasize. But Mr. Yapp was just 
right. And Mr. Moffat Johnston and Mr. Chalmers and 
Mr. Leigh were good—everyone was good. 

Everyone was good, and everyone was the better for 
the excellence of all the others. For this we have largely 
to thank Miss Clare Eames and Mr. Dudley Digges, who 
gathered together an excellent cast and modelled it into 
something extraordinary, the best ensemble work we have 
seen on our stage, a magnificent slap at the star system, a 
splendid achievement and a more splendid promise for the 
American theatre, Ropert Litre... 
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Washington Notes 


N a very few days now dear old Dr. Stearns, who since 
August 1923 has been scared to death he would wake 
up some fine day and find all this White House stuff o1|, 
a lovely dream, will take his departure. He and Mrs, 
Stearns, soon after the inauguration, are sailing for Europe 
to be gone some months. They will be back before th. 
summer is over but expect to take a good long rest on the 
other side. : 

It has been a strain on the good old Doctor—these |ast 
eighteen months—and he needs a change. Nobody in or 
around the White House has worked as tirelessly as he. 
It is true he has not accomplished much, but he has tried 
hard. His hours have been long and his treatment at tines 
rough. His distinguished friend has not at all times been 
tender and loving. In fact, he has not hesitated to address 
bim on occasion with a rasping petulance and obvious irrita- 
tion that would have wounded a less worshipful and more 
sensitive follower. Long ago the White House corre- 
spondents had the old Doctor “s ized up” and liked him, 
They have definitely placed him as neither a conf- 
dential adviser, nor a political factor. Solely and simply 
the devoted personal friend, he has for a year and a hal; 
run errands and done a lot of odd little jobs for the Pres- 
dent, bungling a few of them it is true, but happy as ; 
child rolling a hoop all the time. He is, however, afrai 
he will wake up. 


It may seem ridiculous at this time but my prediction is 
that before the four years of the Coolidge administration 
now about to begin are over, Herbert Hoover will be Sec- 
retary of State—and I have some grounds upon which to 
base this belief. One of these is that, considering his ev- 
perience and the restricted field from which the President 
must choose in the event of another vacancy, Hoover is the 
logical man. Another is the feeling that he wants it. A 
third is the fact that, with Hughes gone, the Hoover 
influence in the White House is greater than any one or 
any two other members of the Cabinet. 

Some weeks ago, Mr. Warren intimated to certain polit- 
ical friends that, if confirmed, he did not expect to remain 
at the head of the Department of Justice very long. The 
deduction was that he expected to become Secretary of 
State. His recent troubles in the Senate, however, make this 
prospect seem much more remote than it was and the Hoover 
idea was spread. They may be wholly wrong but most 
men here absolutely refuse to accept the idea that Mr. ke'- 
logg will remain in Mr. Hughes’s shoes more than a year. 


This Coolidge talk about calling another disarmament 
conference in Washington which is put out regularly every 
few weeks in one form or another from the White House 
is as hollow as the Harding gestures about the World 
Court. I do not mean by that, that Mr. Coolidge is in- 
sincere about desiring disarmament, or that he does not 
mean all he says as to his hope that the nations of the earth 
can again get together and agree to curtail competition. 
It is also true that, as the foreign correspondents report. 
“certain conversations” have been had on the subject. All 
1 am doing is voicing my own scepticism that anything more 
will come out of the Coolidge gestures about a second dis 
armament conference than came out of the Harding-Cool- 
idge gestures about adhering to the World Court. 

If Mr. Hughes were to remain as Secretary of State that 
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belief would not be so strong. With Mr. Hughes out I see 
no such force in either the White House or the State De- 

nt—unless my Hoover prediction should achieve 
early fulfilment. Mr. Coolidge is for the World Court, 
for a disarmament conference, for a sound agrarian policy, 
but he isn’t burningly for them, earnestly, zealously, ar- 
dently, for them. There is no fire nor force back of his 
advocacy. He is neither a pusher nor a driver. He is a 
waiter. That’s the way he has got everything he has polit- 
ically—by waiting—but that isn’t the way the country 
will get any of the things above mentioned. 


Someone really ought to put a little ice on the fevered 
brow of Brother Brisbane before he bursts into flames over 
this aircraft business. 

In pursuit of the traditional Hearst policy of frightening 
the life out of the simple-minded souls who compose the 
Hearst circulation, he has apparently become crazed by his 
own dope. With an earnestness that almost carries con- 
viction he consistently presents his conception of the im- 
minent and present danger to our great cities of being 
destroyed by fleets of enemy airships with which this coun- 
try would be utterly unable to contend. Reading this stuff, 
it is impossible to tell whether the man who writes it is 
brilliant and unbalanced or sane and sinister. Probably a 
fifty-fifty mixture of both would be about right. You could 
not possibly be intelligent enough to write that sort of thing 
as strikingly as Brisbane does and still believe it and it 
would be absolutely impossible to believe it as com- 
pletely as he seems to do and still be intelligent enough 
to write as well as he does. The thing simply does not 
work out. 


An amusing phase of the recent Hearst hullabaloo over 
the aircraft hearings and General Mitchell’s gyrations is 
the demand that Mr. Coolidge insist upon the resignation 
of John W. Weeks as Secretary of War. The reason this 
campaign against Mr. Weeks is so particularly absurd is 
because, of all the members of the Coolidge Cabinet, Mr. 
Weeks is the least anxious to stay. At the same time he is 
the member of his official family about whose remaining 
Mr. Coolidge has been most insistent. I personally know 
Mr. Weeks would like to have retired from public life 
right after the Coolidge election and at that time did offer 
his resignation, not as a matter of form, but because he 
sincerely wanted to go back to Massachusetts to live. 


The sudden death of Medill McCormick will make con- 
siderable difference in Illinois politics. It leaves a large ele- 
ment of the Republican party there without a militant 
leader. There was no doubt at all that in spite of his 
defeat Medill had his hand firmly on things in his state, 
and was in a stronger personal position, with his money, 
his machine and the Tribune support, than any other single 
individual who could crop up. Now that he has gone, as 
usual, more kind words are said of him than when he 
lived. Full credit is given him for instance for making 
Possible a national budget. Had it not been for Senator 
McCormick, those who know best say, we would still be 
without a budget system. In a very real sense, he is 
referred to as the “father of the budget.” 


T. R. B. 


Washington, 
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A COMMUNICATION 


The Effect of Inheritance Taxes 
S IR: The emphasis upon capital and upon the act of 


savings which creates capital was a distinguishing 
characteristic of the older economics. It was likewise the 
fundamental principle of national economic policy in 
western civilization. The growth of national production 
and of the national income was impeded half a century ago 
by nothing so much as by the scarcity of capital. Fertile 
land and labor there was in abundance in America, but 
capital was scarce. The interference with capital accumu- 
lation was a thing to be avoided at almost any cost. 

‘Today capital is abundant. Manufacturers and other 
business men tell you frankly that the limiting factor in 
American industry is not capital, but labor. Capital is 
not difficult to secure today, but efficiency in one’s working 
force is a real problem. Yet in political discussion the old 
emphasis upon capital accumulation as a primary considera- 
tion is constantly recurring. Its latest manifestation is the 
objection of President Coolidge to inheritance taxes on the 
ground that they “are capital taxes, they take a part of the 
accumulated capital of the nation.” In this they differ 
“from income taxes, which are deductions from what a 
taxpayer makes each year, and payment for which pre- 
sumably can be made without hardship.” The President 
believes that these taxes “take away the inspiration to work 
in order to build up a business or create a property.” And 
he gives us fair warning that “to destroy incentive is to 
lessen production and the prosperity of the country.” 

So the country has fair warning that its feet are treading 
the path of danger in this matter of savings and capital 
accumulation; and it has it from a high source. But what 
are the facts? During the last four years the federal gov- 
ernment has collected on the average $131,000,000 of in- 
heritance taxes annually. The various state governments 
collected about $70,000,000 each year, thus making a total 
of $200,000,000 annually. Just how seriously does such 
a draft upon the nation’s wealth interfere with capital ac- 
cumulation? Let it be noted in passing that during the 
same four years we added to the stock of gold in this 
country $1,762,572,587, or an amount fully twice as large 
as the collection of inheritance taxes. The great mass of this 
gold we got from abroad by sending to other nations goods 
which we had produced and which we did not consume our- 
selves but exported, in excess of those which we imported. 
Let it be noted further that during this same four years 
the federal government paid off more than $2,500,000,000 
of its public debt. In short, the various governments took 
$800,000,000 from the estates of decedents. The federal 
government alone returned three times that sum to in- 
vestors to whom it owed money. Iti rather hard to make 
out any case for the proposition that these inheritance taxes 
were, subtracted from the invested capital of the nation. 

In short, the claim that a subtraction of $200,000,000 
annually from the property of rich people who die within 
the year is having any material effect upon the supply of 
capital funds, or upon the growth of wealth in this nation, 
is plainly ridiculous. The federal government saved three 
times that much out of its taxes in the very years in which 
these collections were made, and applied its savings to 
paying off its debts. 

Since the beginning of the present estate tax in Septem- 
ber, 1916, to December 31, 1923, we have the returns of 
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67,446 resident decedents. After deducting funeral and 
administrative expenses, and all debts, these estates had re- 
maining a total of $12,293,000,000. Out of this they paid 
the federal government $535,067,000 in inheritance taxes. 
This was 4.35 percent. During the year 1923 the Treas- 
ury statistics show one estate of over $10,000,000. After 
paying all expenses and debts this estate amounted to 
$24,650,000, on which it paid state taxes to the federal 
government of $5,321,000. In the single year 1922 the 
states, counties, cities, and other local jurisdictions col- 
lected in taxes levied on property $3,321,000,000, ac- 
cording to the report of the United States Census. In 
view of the fact that the property tax has been the main- 
stay of American taxation for a century and a half, it 
seems rather late to view with alarm the $200,000,000 
which the inheritance taxes yield, because they are levied 
upon capital. 

The President’s concern in this matter is especially amus- 
ing when it is viewed in the light of the new securities 
which the American public absorbed in the year 1924 and 
the course which interest rates pursued during that year, 
to say nothing of the optimistic outgivings from all branches 
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Liberalism and the Protocol 


IR: Like Professor Zimmern, I unreservedly prefer MacDon- 

ald to Ludendorff. But this preference does not help me in 
the slightest to an understanding of the scope and meaning of the 
Geneva Protocol. I am also, of course, in entire agreement with 
Professor Zimmern’s general aims for a world in peace. But means 
determine ends. Complete sympathy with the ends sought to be 
obtained by the Protocol likewise does not help me to an understand- 
ing of the means which the Protocol provides. Not even the 
Geneva debates last September furnish the key to its understand- 
ing. The Protocol is the distillate of the debates. Its meaning 
must be sought in the terms of the document, in the light of the 
accompanying authoritative report of M. Politis, as applied con- 
cretely to the living problems of Europe. Neither in my original 
letter to the New Republic nor now do I argue for or against the 
Protocol. I am humbly seeking to understand. One cannot be for 
the Protocol until one knows what the Protocol is for. 

Professor Zimmern and other advocates of the Protocol claim 
for that proposal the application of a system of arbitration by the 
Great Powers to “all disputes.” I ventured to call attention to the 
fact that M. Politis in presenting the Draft Protocol accompanied 
it with an authoritative interpretation, according to which “dis- 
putes which aim at revising treaties and international acts in force, 
or which seek to jeopardize the existing territorial integrity of 
signatory States” are outside of the Protocol. That the disputes 
thus withdrawn from settlement are the very disputes most likely 
to occur, in view of the present structure of Europe, has been 
pointed out by some of the most disinterested students of Euro- 
pean affairs. 

Professor Zimmern replies that I have fallen into a con- 
fusion of thought “between the making of law and the determina- 
tion of law.” He argues that the Protocol merely improves “the 
arrangements for the determination of law”—‘“law” assuming the 
existing materials “upon which judicial decisions are based,” but 
excluding new determinations, that is, law-making. Professor 
Zimmern would be wholly right if the Protocol merely relied 
on judicial machinery. But no one knows better than Pro- 
fessor Zimmern that the field allotted to judicial machinery is only 
part of a system which the Protocol establishes. Probably the 
most important innovation of the Protocol is the non-judicial, 
political means for settling disputes which it devised. Political 
settlements mean legislation; for their characteristic is that they 
are not confined to “material upon which judicial decisions are 
based.” In the most important instances they go counter to such 
materials. I confidently stand on the contention that the Protocol 
does not provide arbitration for all disputes, but that, on the 
contrary, it excludes some of the most pregnant disputes of Europe 
from its scope for arbitration. This, let me repeat, does not of 
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of the government, as well as by business men, concerning 
our national prosperity as measured by production and gen- 
eral well-being. During the calendar year 1924, $5,570). 
000,000 of new corporate and government securities were 
sold to investors in this country. This is exclusive of those 
issued for refunding purposes. It exceeds by $1,250,000,(\\0 
the issues of any previous year. Yet the supply of capital 
with which these securities were absorbed was so abundant 
that interest rates fell amazingly during the first half of 
the year and remained low until its end. Surely there ws 
no dearth of capital for any legitimate purpose. It was so 
abundant that it was unusually cheap. 

It is amazing that all these facts should be ignored by the 
chief executive in considering the economic effects of a fisc:] 
measure so well-established as the inheritance tax. Perhaps 
they were never brought to his attention. For everyone who 
has read the utterances of the Treasury Department on this 
same subject recognizes in this address only a restatement 
of that position. It is just as unsound now as it was whien 
it came from its original source. 

“ECONOMIST.” 


New York, N. Y. 


ONDENCE 


itself argue against the Protocol. It is my simple aim to focy 
attention on the meaning of the Protocol as a prerequisite to 4 
judgment about it. 

Professor Zimmern properly enough refers me to the Covenant 
as affording possibilities for revision of unjust treaty terms, 
In international law, as in municipal law, the difference bet +p 
“law in books and law in action” is decisive. Let me commen 
Professor Zimmern’s attention the views of the London Natio: 
the last issue to hand (February 14, 1925), as to the availali 
of the Covenant for rectifying the status quo were the Protocol 
to be adopted: 

The fear which we share with Mr. MeNair [an_ inter- 
national lawyer at Cambridge, who has expressed views |i\: 
mine] is that “disputes which aim at revising treaties ani 
ternational acts in force,” to which, according to M. Politis, 
Protocol cannot be applied, will cease (if the Protoco! is 
adopted) to be amenable to the procedure for peaceful s: 
ment set out in Articles XI-XV of the Covenant. States wis'- 
ing tu maintain such treaties could refuse to discuss revision 
and could claim the protection of all the signatories to the 
Protocol while they barred the way to progress. Our own vicw 
is that to stereotype the status quo in this way wouid not 
necessarily be bad for the world for the next few years, but 

/ 


that to attempt to do so permanently would inevitably | 
either to an explosion or to a break of the obligations imp! ix 
in the Protocol. 


I hope it does not bespeak alliance with Ludendorff to seek 
understanding of what the Protocol does—and doesn’t. 
Fevix FRANKFURTER. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


National Railways in Canada 


IR: In your issue of January 21 is published a communication 
from Mr. John L. MacDougall of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
In his letter Mr. MacDougall courteously expressed himself as 9 
general agreement with the conclusions of my article, previous’ 
published, on the Canadian National Railways. He found himself 
unable to concur with me, however, on the following points: 

1. Criticism of the “extraordinarily foolish policy of the ‘ate 
Bordon government.” This is unjust, Mr. MacDougall declared, 
because the previous Liberal government initiated the policy cat 
ried out by the Conservatives. 

2. The statement that the Grand Trunk was an “old and solid 
Eastern institution.” 

3. My characterization of MacKenzie and Mann as “frenzied 
promoters.” Mr. MacDougall would excuse the politico-financial 
and other activities of this extraordinary firm on the ground that 
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they should be “judged by the standards of their time,” (1910- 
1915). He adds further that they were construction experts and 
hat they were proved honest by the report of the Railway Inquiry 
commission of 1917. 

4. The statement that “when the War pressure ended in 1918 
he Liberal and Progressive parties combined to force the gov- 
roment’s hand, and a board of directors, appointed by Ottawa, 
was placed in charge of both lines....” Mr. MacDougall 
uggests that this statement be modified to draw attention to the 
fact that legislation looking towards this end was passed by the 
Conservatives in 1917. This modification I cheerfully accept, 
merely adding that my statement as printed was precisely accurate: 
namely, that the actual legislation constituting the charter of the 
Canadian National Railways was forced from the Borden gov- 
ernment late in 1918, in 1919 and in 1920. It might also be added 
that the legislation of 1917 was not, as Mr. MacDougall would 
have us infer, passed because the Conservatives approved of it, but 
because the government was forced to take such action by popular 
demand. 

If I may trespass on your columns to that extent, I would wish 
to append a brief note to each of these criticisms. 

1. The fact that the Liberal government was unwise does not 
seem to me to be any justification for praising the Borden ad- 
ministration. Improbable as it may seem to Mr. MacDougall, I 
was not unaware of the activities of Sir Wilfred Laurier’s gov- 
ernment, nor even of the railway scandals of the previous Con- 
servative régime dominated by Sir John A. Macdonald. In the 
course of a brief review I did not feel thai it was possible to give 
a complete and detailed account of the whole unsavory mess. Nor 
can | find now, in reviewing the record of the Conservative gov- 
ernment with its unsecured loans, and refusal after refusal to un- 
dertake regulation and control in the face of certain eventual 
bankruptcy under private management, any reason for modifying 
my statement as to its “extraordinarily foolish policy.” 

2. In regard to the Grand Trunk I wrote, in substance, that 
it had failed due to the extreme ambition and unwise building 
program of its board of directors: a program that even “an old 
and solid Eastern institution” could not justify with hopes of suc- 
cess. In order to save space and to forego a useless argument, it 
may be admitted that Mr. MacDougall is correct and that the 
Grand Trunk was never a great success. Which makes my state- 
ment relative to the wisdom of its Board of Directors even more 
accurate. If the Grand Trunk was strong (as I would still main- 
tain), the policy of its directors was unwise; if it was weak, (as 
Mr. MacDougall declares), that policy was insane. 

3. No person could deny the financial ability of the firm of 
MacKenzie and Mann. Proof of this ability can be found in the 
personal solvency of the two worthy gentlemen in spite of, or 
perhaps, because of, the bankruptcy of their railroad, and the 
losses of their investors. “Judged by the standards of their own 
time” (a thief is not a thief, says Mr. MacDougall, unless he is 
the only thief), or the standards of any other time, Messrs. Mac- 
Kenzie and Mann would be known as experts in railroad con- 
struction, political lobbyists, and public exploiters of the most agile 
variety. 1 would recommend to Mr. MacDougall a study of the 
various grants made to MacKenzie and Mann, and of such town- 
site activities as those which they carried on at Fort Steele and 
Port Mann. As for the report of the Railway Inquiry Commis- 
sion, that means precisely as much as a similar political white- 
washing would mean in a similar case in the United States. 

HucH L, Keenveyste. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


To Study Indian Welfare 


IR: The National League of Women Voters announces that 

arrangements have been completed with Robert Brookings 
Graduate School of Economics and Government, 1724 Eye Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C., for the establishment by the League of a 
fellowship for the year 1925-1926 for the study of the American 
Indian problem, the successive policies of the government, and the 
Contemporary administration of Indian affairs. 

The amount of the fellowship is $1,000 which covers for one 
year the cost of fees, room, board, and all the facilities of the 
Robert Brookings Graduate School. If the candidate's work proves 
satisfactory during the first year, the Brookings School agrees to 
renew the fellowship for a second year at the end of which time 
the candidate will be expected to qualify for and receive the de- 
Bree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The fellowship is open to women graduates of approved colleges 
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and universities who have had the equivalent of a full year of 
graduate work in economics and government. A background of 
study in the political and social sciences is highly desirable. 

Application for the fellowship should be made to the National 
League of Women Voters, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. They must be made by May 1, 1925, upon a form 
prepared for the purpose. For copies of the General Announce- 
ment of the Robert Brookings Graduate School, application blanks, 
and further information about the fellowship write to the National 
League of Women Voters. 

Awne WILLIAMS. 


Washington, D. C. 


A: Reply to Professor Riddle 


IR: Friends have asked me to reply to Professor Riddle’s review 

of my book on The Inheritance of Acquired Characteristics, as 
published in the New Republic of December 3 of last year. I am 
taking up this matter simply because I respect Professor Riddle as 
a scientist and research worker of highest standing, but find that 
his review is written in such a way as to make it impossible for 
me to answer explicitly, as he is much too general in outline and 
expression, 

Professor Riddle finds “little and only inadequate new evidence” 
for the scientist, but does not explain just what is little and in- 
adequate. He finds “the argument notably incomplete” even 
for the layman, but does not point out just what is incomplete. 

Professor Riddle asserts that the non-inheritance of acquired char- 
acters is a commonplace observation, but fails to give any example. 
He repeats several times that my experiments on toads, salamanders 
and sea-squirts neither prove nor “even clearly suggest the inherit- 
ance of acquired characters,” but gives no advice as to where they 
are missing their aim. In the sea-squirt case, he quotes the non- 
corroborating experiment of Fox, but does not allude to Mac- 
Bride’s and my discussion of Fox’s failure, contained in the book. 
Neither does he draw upon my predecessors who succeeded, like 
me, in elongating the animal’s regenerated siphons. 

Professor Riddle assures his readers that “the cases cited often 
have no real relation to the question of acquired characters,” but 
omits to mention the fact that I was compelled to cite therm because 
they were used as evidence against the inheritance of acquired 
characters. 

He admits that environment influences evolution, but insists, 
without reasoning, that this influence is not inheritance of acquired 
characters, “It ain’t because it ain't,” as Dr. Thorne has put it in 
his review of my book which appeared in the New York Times 
of December 21. I think the layman will find my arguments a 
trifle more substantial. 

Professor Riddle reproaches me with “misconception of the réle 
of environment,” but again fails to point out how I could correct 
my misconception. His conception that “radically different en- 
vironments should yield the same character in as many different 
forms” is discussed in a separate chapter of my book, where I 
pointed out that this conception cannot be maintained. But Professor 
Riddle says, as I predicted, “just because.” 

If it were not for Riddle’s conscientiousness of which I am per- 
sonally aware; if he were unknown to me as a reviewer, I could 
not help suspecting that he didn’t read my book at all. But as 
matters stand now, I can only remark resignedly that the two of 
us do not understand each other. I think that a book, conceived 
with the greatest care and being the fruit of decades of my own 
hard research work, should not be grandly waved off with gen- 
eral, unsubstantiated fault findings. This judgment of my book 
lacks the most important characteristic of a thorough criticism— 
to give the man criticized a chance to learn from such a review. 

PauL KAMMERER. 


New York, N. Y. 


“Pay As You Fight” 


IR: Mrs. Julia Ford, in your issue of January 28, suggests that 

international bankers should be invited to join a movement 
which she calls “Pay as You Fight.” But if Ruskin was right in 
his dictum that “Wars are money lenders’ harvests”—harvests 
which are by no means neglected—then this polite invitation would 
appear to be an invitation to commit suicide. 

Toun Bast. BARNHILL. 
Canton, Pena, 
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Science Manhandled 


The Fruit of the Family Tree, by Albert Edward Wig- 
gam. Indianapolis and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. $3. 


OOD publicity and a meretricious style have made 

Mr. Wiggam’s position well-known to most peo- 
ple; he believes: “that sciencé knows the mechanical means 
by which virtue and vice, beauty and homeliness, intel- 
ligence and stupidity, bald-headedness and color blindness, 
tuberculosis and bad colds are transmitted from parent to 
child.” 

In this book, therefore, he gives us an account of Mendel- 
ian laws, of inheritance of tallness and dwarfness in peas, 
and whiteness and blackness in mice; but his chief concern 
is with the proper study of mankind; he does not wish 
personally to breed mice or peas, but the right sort of 
men and women. In this desire he is fortified by an al- 
most unbounded optimism. 

He believes, for example, (p. 28) that “insanity or 
feeble-mindedness or mediocrity or genius or musical or 
mathematical ability or capacity for self-control” are Men- 
delian characters. ‘Take a man breeding true to ‘self- 
control,’ let us say, marry him te a woman breeding true 
to its opposite—whatever that may be—then the second 
generation will consist of individuals all of them showing 
self-control as a dominant factor, the third generation will 
have three individuals capable of exercising self-control, 
and one unable to do so: and, on an average, one 
of these will always breed true to self-control, one to lack 
of it and the other two in the proportion of three to one, 
and so ad infinitum. So too with musical ability; a man 
or woman with this dominant character and four grand- 
children may set these—the grand-children—to play trios 
but not quartets, for the fourth will not be able to whistle 
the Star Spangled Banner in tune, though he may learn 
to turn over the music. Moreover as lack of musical ability 
is a poor sort of thing, this fourth will be discouraged 
from marrying. 

He believes further that (p. 160) susceptibility to tuber- 
culosis is a Mendelian character and that this presents “a 
very happy outlook for the future. It means that by wise 
marriages, we can, so to speak, ‘steer round’ these dis- 
eases and produce families that are wholly immune from 
them.” Clearly you cannot tell if anyone is immune from 
tuberculosis, you can only tell that he is not immune when 
he gets it, or, if you believe Mr. Wiggam, you may sus- 
pect him of not being immune if someone else in his family 
has had it. So Mr. Wiggam’s hope is that anyone who 
has been tubercular or who has a tubercular relative, 
will in some unspecified way be discouraged from hav- 
ing children. He admits that even those who have had 
parents who died from the disease stand a very good chance 
of escaping a similar death because “Skeeterskoot is very 
effective in keeping off the mosquitoes. By this very 
simple device one overcomes the effects of ages of evolu- 
tion which have made one an easy prey to these pests.” 
The reference to mosquitoes seems to show that Mr. Wig- 
gam does not clearly distinguish between tuberculosis and 
malaria, but let that pass; he seems to have odd ideas about 
evolution and natural selection if they end ignominiously 
in making men become “an easy prey to these pests,” in- 
stead of conferring immunity on them, but let that pass 
too; the significant thing is that even Mr. Wiggam ad- 
mits that “this very simple device” can overcome the effects 
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of heredity; in other words that an environmental factor 
—clearly Skeeterskoot is not inherited—can so easily r¢. 
verse the hereditary factor. Of course our author is talk. 
ing nonsense, here as so often elsewhere, but the admissio, 


hy 


education, hygiene, institutions—in the face of the aforesaid 
ages of evolution. 


His optimism is magnificently futile in other directions 
too; he believes (p. 278) that “the intelligent, active anj 
energetic are more beautiful than the lazy, ignorant an 
stupid,” and also that “people with brains are usually be. 
ter morally than people with empty heads,” and “theresore 
it follows that good-looking people are better morally, oy 
the average, than ugly people.” 
study of Royalty and their effect upon history; the whol: 
trend of national fortunes in Europe has been conditioned 
he tells us, by the moral and intellectual character of the 
royal families. 

“Every schoolboy has puzzled over the causes of th: 
great events of history. He has wondered, for instance. 
why Belgium and Denmark are small while France an 
Germany are big. But here we have a simple and complete 
explanation of it all; the small nations have never {or 
long periods had the chance to come under the genius o 
great rulers.” “Some,” he complains, “have said that n:. 
tions have risen and fallen because economic conditions 
changed, trade routes were moved, the church came into 
power, culture fell into decay and the like. But they have 
failed to inquire why conditions changed.” Now throug) 
Wiggam and Woods we know the cause; the Suez Ca2n:! 
was substituted for the Cape route to India, feudalisn 
gave place to industrialism, the reformation was succes. 
ful in Scotland, because of the character of the reigninz 
monarchs. Perhaps the golden age of Victorian culture 
gave way to the decadent nineties, because Victoria grew 
old, an idea consistent with the Golden Bough and the 
killing of the king in primitive communities lest his senility 


‘should weaken his people. 


“Civilization,” says Mr. Wiggam, “is created and held 


together by a very few men—all of them of extraordinary 
brains. The whole sweep of modern investigation indi- 
cates that if five hundred, possibly one hundred, such men 
could be taken out of human history, there would be no 
great or worthy history; . . . without Phidias and Ao- 
gelo, no art; without Plato and Kant, no philosop'y ; with- 
out Aristotle and Bacon, no science”—which seems rather 
hard on the Cretan artists, on Socrates, and the Egyptian 
astronomers. Leaving such idiocies to the historians, |ct 
us return to heredity and its practical applications: Mr. 
Wiggam makes the following major mistakes: First, he talks 
about human qualities of the most complicated kind, such 
as musical ability, self-control, tuberculosis immunity, # 
if they were Mendelian characters; they are not, and can 
therefore not-be understood by Mendelian laws. Becaust 
you can show that certain qualities sometimes run in fam- 
ilies you cannot say that these families have the monopoly 
of those qualities; thus for every musician known and 
developed, there are a thousand potentially musical people 
whose education does not happen to bring their gift 
the surface. Therefore you can discover no laws which 
will make it more likely that any given couple will have 
more musical children than a second couple; for the se 
ond couple may be just as potentially musical. If you 
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want more musicians you are more likely to get them by 
testing and training ten times as many children than by 
waiting about in the hope of persuading people to marry 
one another for art’s sake. Second, even if you did know 
that certain qualities were to be procured by mating cer- 
tain people, what about skeletons in the cupboard able to 
leap out from five generations back; what would it profit 
a man to gain his father’s bushy hair if he gained also his 
great-grandmother’s color blindness! Third, Byron, 
Keats, Darwin, Julius Ceasar, St. Paul, all are examples 
of people whom Mr. Wiggam would not have wanted 
born, while as fathers they are impossible from all stand- 
ards. Yet if all is transmitted why should we not risk 
the epilepsy, the tuberculosis, even Darwin’s baldness so 
as to get the brains and imagination? 

Fourth, Mr. Wiggam points out that ants in amber two 
million years old are the same as living ants: “the living 
ant comes today from out those primal chromosomes almost 
without a change,” the same is true of man, yet Mr. Wig- 
gam cannot see that the very immutability of the chromo- 
somes which he so rightly emphasizes is disastrous for his 
argument. Man is so different from his ancestors of even 
ten thousand years ago, because he is the animal which 
changes his environment. By tradition and education, not 
by biological heredity we have built up something while 
the ant has remained where it was. Hence the greater 
importance of guarding and improving this environment, 
a practical task; while legislating for the chromosomes, 
apart from preventing some lunatics from having children, 
is as impossible as undesirable. Fifth, though our chro- 
mosomes are no better than Aristotle’s, quite mediocre mem- 
bers of our generation can put him right on a number of 
subjects; this is not because we are better bred but because 
we have accumulated more knowledge through education. 
Sixth, Mr. Wiggam wants to fool the general public into 
believing that his opponents think that education improves 
the germplasm: most of them have not read enough Sam- 
uel Butler to dream that any case at all could be made 
out for neo-Lamarckism; thus Mr. Wiggam is only put- 
ting up a false target so as to have something easy to shoot, 
a possible tactic for a politician, but not for a scientist. 
The real social question is whether the good qualities 
latent in the germplasm shall have a chance of develop- 
ing; a latent good is valueless to society, yet the only 
difference between latency and activity, as Mr. Wiggam 
himself says more than once, has nothing to do with 
heredity, but is a matter only of education. 


Seventh, Mr. Wiggam wants laws “for finding poten- 
tial criminals, prostitutes and paupers while they are yet 
children, which science can now quite often do and thus 
prevent their future ravages upon society.” For pity’s 
sake the old Inquisition rather than what our imagination 
reveals to us of the new one with Mr. Wiggam as Grand 
Inquisitor. 

Beyond all this there is moreover an even more serious 
fault in Mr. Wiggam’s work. In America, as nowhere else, 
the general public is interested in science and this is for- 
tunate, for through scientific control of humanity, and 
through nothing else, lies the hope that we may escape the 
ignoble end to which our past follies have fully entitled 
us. As Galton said long ago, eugenics “must be intro- 
duced into the national conscience, like a new religion.” 
= Wiggam strives to introduce it like a sentimental best- 

er. 


Joun Lancpon-Daviss. 
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The Ninth of November 


The. Ninth of November, by Bernhard Kellermann. 
New York: Robert M. McBride and Company. $2.50. 


HE Ninth of November as a novel of war is an 

evidence of the transmutation through which that 
form of fiction has lately passed. The war novel of the 
last century was a novel of class or special interest, similar 
to the novel of politics, industry, religion or crime. It was 
naturally a stronghold of romance; and as military life was 
funnier than political, industrial, ecclesiastical or criminal 
life it gave ample opportunity for humor, its only rivals in 
this respect being sporting life, out of which came Pickwick 
Papers, and the life of schoolboys. It is characteristic of 
the place of war in English thought from Waterloo to the 
South African campaign that the purveyors of war fiction 
from Lever and Marryat to Kipling should have been 
rather trivial humorists. The Ninth of November comes 
to emphasize the novel of war in its new character as 
the most serious type of all fiction, and the most greatly 
tragic. 

The change is due in part to the change in fiction itself 
as naturalism succeeded the romantic-realistic compromise. 
First from Russia, in Tolstoy’s War and Peace, then from 
France in Zola’s La Débacle came the treatment of war in 
its stern actuality. In the last war the romantic humorous 
idealist who was so useful for military propaganda, speedily 
gave place to Barbusse and Latzko. But the change is 
more largely due to the changing nature of war itself, which 
the last conflict signalized. No longer is war predomi- 
nantly an affair of corresponding classes in different coun- 
tries, of sporting gentlemen playing the greatest game on 
earth with highly trained teams; or even of a section of the 
population told off according to age for sacrifice. It is an 
affair of the whole nation, as inclusive as industry or agri- 
culture, entering into every relation of life, more penetrat- 
ing in its social effect than any religious faith. In the last 
war, the great mass of people escaped death by projectiles 
or gas owing to technical deficiencies in armament which it 
is understood will be remedied before the next war; but 
they did not escape starvation, disease, and madness; they 
did not escape the license to selfishness and self-importance, 
the poison of hate—or the humiliation of surrender to these 
things. Of the new type of war fiction we have had ex- 
amples—M. Rolland’s Clérambault, Mr. George’s Blind 
Alley, Mr. D. H. Lawrence's eloquent chapter, The Night- 
mare, in Kangaroo, and a corresponding section in Mr. 
Herrick’s Waste. The most eminent corresponding novel 
in Germany is Bernhard Kellermann’s The Ninth of No- 
vember, now made available in English in the impressive 
translation of Caroline V. Kerr. 

The inclusiveness of modern war, uniting a whole nation 
as one individual in its hopes and fears, its illusions and its 
sufferings, makes it possible for the new war fiction to deal 
with material of extraordinary magnitude—to realize the 
concept of a mass novel. This achievement Kellermann’s 
book accomplishes more successfully than any of its rivals, 
His subject lends itself to unity—Germany in the last year 
of the War, awaiting the consummation, inevitable, hardly 
delayed by the last mad offensive. His story gathers about 
two centres, the fighting front and the capital, so near that 
we pass from one to the other on the same page, as Captain 
Falk in his airplane from a night of debauchery in Berlin 
to a morning of slaughter in the trenches. It moves back- 
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ward and forward in time as the characters plunge into the 
past in dreams or into the future in visions. 

These characters are types of the people, a great 
and heroic people and yet a petty and cringing 
people—in either aspect pathetic in its death agony. 
There is General von Hecht-Babenberg, “his broad 
face hewn out of granite, his gray eyes withdrawn 
into their deep sockets,” who has been recalled from the 
front for useless slaughter in trying to hold the hill 
Quatre Vents, under the impression that it was of strategic 
importance, where a French general who shared the same 
delusion was his worthy opponent. He is a perfect model 
of military mind and conduct, imperturbable except for 
thunderstorms of wrath. When the tailor Hannschke, who 
has been in twenty-two storm attacks, is scudding for cover 
from a low-flying English plane he is more frightened than 
ever before—except on the day when by mistake he opened 
the door directly into his general's office. There is Otto, 
his son, who shoots himself in the hand to escape returning 
to the front, and his daughter Ruth who loves the people 
and their would-be leader. There is Ackermann, the dis- 
charged soldier, who dies proclaiming the revolution to a 
people mad with the delusion of victory. There is Herbst, 
the provincial schoolmaster, always in his stiff hat and 
ulster, whose son fell at Quatre Vents, and who haunts the 
general to his office, his home, to Stifter’s or the Thiergar- 
ten. There are Captain Wunderlich, wounded and crip- 
pled, who-fights without legs from his airplane, Captain 
Falk, “the steam roller,” Stroebel, the profiteer, and Kunze, 
the spy. There are Dora von Doenhoff, spreading the ex- 
piring luxury of the Berlin monde, Hedi Westphal who 
sinks to the demi-monde, and her sister Clara, whose boy 
lover is shot down in his plane. 

These characters are mingled in episodes which follow 
each other, short, vivid, sharply detached, each a complete 
impression, the perfection of journalistic writing. Human 
figures and events in their succession are like the symbols 
in a telegraph code which spell out one fatal message of 
national destiny. But more significant in giving its char- 
acter to the novel, are the descriptions of the city in its 
mass movements of triumph and despair, its nightmare of 
suffering in darkness, hunger, cold, and grief. 


The giant city slept, she panted in her sleep. The 
people sweated in their beds, despite the icy cold of 
the hous& The cold sweat stood on their brows, open- 
eyed they stared into the darkness. It was no longer 
as it had been at the beginning of the War, when the 
big city used to cry out at night—you remember, don’t 
you? Every night horrible screams resounded from the 
houses and courtyards, horrible moaning, despairing 
sobs. Telegrams rained down upon the big city: fallen, 
fallen, thy son, thy husband, thy lover, the provider of 
thy children, fallen, fallen—and the big city shrieked! 
The pealing of bells announcing victory still rang 
through the air, youths and bearded men, adorned with 
flowers, hurried to the front .. . 

Now, they no longer screamed, they lay quite still, 
the cramped fingers dug into their breasts, they sat up 
in their beds and whispered—a name. 

The great city lay dark and still. 

Howling and moaning, the trains rolled along be- 
tween the rows of darkened houses. These were the 
transports which came creeping into the half-lighted 
stations under cover of night, bringing the wounded 


men from the battlefields. The same men who had 
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gone forth adorned with flowers. They must be hid. 
den from the light of day. Gigantic shadows flickered 
over the dusty walls of the railway stations, stretcher. 
bearers moved here and there, automobiles on their 
rubber tires glided surreptitiously through the streets, 
to and fro, to and fro. Then the lights at the sta. 
tions were extinguished, and they were again shrouded 
in darkness until another incoming train shrieked: “| 
am bringing them...” 


The Ninth of November marks the end of the story of | 
the downfall of bureaucrats and military caste, the death of | 
von Hecht-Babenberg, the revolution, the arising of a people 
to the splendor and joy of self-possession, to which Acker. 
mann had called them. A false dawn, but they believed it 
real. It is Wunderlich who reminds them solemnly: “\¢ 
have the word of a hundred million American citizens!” 
The disillusionment is a theme for another book of similar 
massive character. For the moment the war novel reaches 
its culmination in this truth: the soldiers at the front lose 
their lives ; the people for whom they die lose all that maka 
life worth living. 


March 11, 1925 


Rosert Morss Lovett, 


A Wanderer in Beauty 


The Life and Letters of John Muir, by William Fred. 
erick Badé. Two volumes. Boston: Houghton, Miffir 
Company. $7.50. 


N Remembered Yesterdays, Robert Underwood John- 
son suggests the propriety of numbering John Muir 
among the great. These volumes of Professor Badé reveal 
the reason for that query. John Muir was an expert 
botanist and a geologist of originality. He was an intrepid 
explorer and a zealous and heroic mountaineer. He was, 
too, the “torch” from which the protagonists of our 
National Parks and Forest Reserves lit their flames. But 
these fields of action are too confined and possibly too su)- 
human to bestow greatness upon those who labor in them. 
This biography indicates *hat Muir’s title to greatness lies 
in his capacity to discover and revel in beauty. It contains 
letters of Muir which recall the vivid impression of his 
marvelous Stickeen and of certain essays, now gathered 
in Steep Trails. But the letters enlarge, deepen, exalt, 
the impression of the more formal writings. A man worth 
knowing is sure to leave the clue to his secret in his letters 
to his friends. It is these unique letters which constitute 
the charm of this work. Had Professor Badé not been 9 
fearful of reproducing what Muir had already written in 
his Boyhood and Youth and in his descriptions of his 
travels, we should have had a fuller and more artistic 
biography, but these letters are sufficient to justify its pub 
lication. 

John Muir was fundamentally a wanderer, but his letters 
are always written from home. On the cover of his jour 
nal he wrote: John Muir, Earth Planet, Universe. Few 
men dare to live at that address. This man braved its im- 
mensity. “The more I see of our Godly star, the mort 
plain the truth that it is all one like a face, every feature 
radiating beauty on the others.” 

After a fearful accident in a saw-mill where he had 
stopped to fill his wanderer’s pouch, he murmured, “My 
right eye is gone, closed on all God’s beauty.” So whea 
sight partially returned, he concluded to open his cy‘ 
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on God’s beauty only. “I am a captive. Love of un- 
blemished Nature seems to blot out all other consider- 
ations.” He set out, therefore, at once upon his wan- 
derings, moving through cities silently by compass, steer- 
ing for “anywhere that is wild,” living often on bread 
and tea and honey sucked from flowers, camping, when 


necessary, in a grave-yard to be far from men and close © 


to birds, lying on rocks, as the glaciers did, bounding 
out into a fierce Alaskan storm, reaching a high summit 
and building a fire upon it that affrighted Eskimos that 
he might “join the trees in their hymns and prayers,” 
mounting Shasta and Whitney alone through the snow in 
shirt sleeves, crossing untrodden glaciers unaccompanied for 
days, at seventy-three, walking first through Brazil and 
then through South Africa, insatiate of beauty, “hating per- 
sonal rubbish” and “the mess of mere John Muir,”—‘“Shel- 
tering myself in the thickest shade I could find, celebrating 
only the glory of God as I saw it in nature”—with all his 
scientific enthusiasm for the glacial theory “never for a 
moment thinking of leaving God’s big show for a mere 
profship, call who may.” 

The wanderer had no hate of men, only of their way 
of living; he admired them, rather, for “holding fast to the 
concepts of the New Jerusalem and the immortality of souls 
with so much mud and gutter”; there are interesting 
glimpses of Emerson and Roosevelt and Asa Gray and Bur- 
roughs and Helen Hunt Jackson; we see, however, far 
finer reaches of the human heart when he leaves our cabined 
life and “going alone in silence, without baggage,” “re- 
ceives the mountains into his soul.” 

His apology for his pathless wanderings, written after his 
seventieth year, is, “I was pushed and pulled on and on by 
unwavering, never-ending love of God’s earth, plans and 
works and eternal, immortal, all-embracing Beauty.” To 
him animals, rocks, glaciers and men were all alike en- 
veloped in sanctity. “‘Peopl. who come here (to the Yose- 
mite) should forget all that is called duty, they should for- 
get their individual existences, should forget they were 
born. They should, as nearly as possible, live the life of a 
particle of dust in the wind.” ‘That is not rhetoric but ex- 
perience. 

Within a few minutes after a narrow escape from 
death, still drenched from the Falls which almost pounded 
his life out, he sits down and writes his dearest friend: 
“How significant does every atom of our world become 

id the influences of those beings, unseen spiritual, 
angelic mountaineers that so throng these pure mansions 
of crystal foam and purple granite. I cannot refrain 
from speaking to this little bush at my side, ‘Farewell to 
you and to all the things about us.’” It is always like this; 

eroism is engulfed in ecstasy. 

Muir once wrote to Walter H. Page, “Get some pure 
wildness into your inky life.” It is because, even while 
sitting at our desks and offices, we can bathe ourselves in 
his wild and childlike spirit, that we are in debt to 
Professor Badé. Muir cleanses like Wordsworth or 
Plato. Listen: “Aye, my lassie, it is a blessed thing to 
go free in the light of this beautiful world, to see 

od playing on everything, as a man would play on 
n instrument.” ... “I have been the happiest man I 

rer saw.” 


So perfect is his delight in every aspect of our baffling 


iniverse that we begin to believe that the Almighty is very 
ike a Scot, 


A. W. Veanon. 
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American Political Parties 


The Evolution of American Political Parties, by Edgar 
E. Robinson. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


pany. $4. 
HIS book by Professor Robinson of Stanford Uni- 


versity gives an account of party groupings and con- 
tentions from the colonial period to the present day, and 
every chapter is supplied, with a copious bibliographical 
note. It is the most thoroughly documented work that has 
appeared in its field. There is little in the way of examina- 
tion of American party structure, or of the causes of its 
peculiarities; those matters do not come within the plan of 
the work, which is to state the purposes which parties have 
sought to accomplish from time to time. The genuine inter- 
ests of the electorate have received little consideration; 
calculations of temporary expediency rule party action, and 
party action is controlled by a comparatively small body of 
experts who act with a view to their own advantage. Con- 
trol of the party organization determines what issues shall 
be presented; public opinion has little to do with the pro- 
cess, or rather, what passes for public opinion is a man- 
ufacture of popular sentiment carried on mainly by party 
agency. At the most, all the choice the people have is to 
say which set of party candidates is the least objectionable. 
Of course, in such circumstances issues arising from public 
needs and not merely from party interest, find it hard to 
make any headway. Professor Robinson thinks that since 
“the fundamental conceptions of party held by the organi- 
zations in control of the present parties are not in any 
vital degree adaptable to the present condition of affairs in 
the United States, it would seem to follow that a new party 
movement was in time inevitable.” 


Despite the tone of scientific dispassionateness that per- 
vades the work, one gets a pretty strong impression that it is 
a plea for a new party movement. It is remarked that the 
Republican party has been “amply revealed as of selfish 
design and cowardly practice, ruled by a small, and 
for the most part self-perpetuating, group of politicians.” 
The Democratic party “stood revealed in office as a group 
dominated by tradition, routine and dry rot, and upon 
critical points unable to pursue a consistent policy.” But 
what security can the voters have that a new party organi- 
zation would not be just as rotten? The only suggestion 
offered by Professor Robinson which bears on this point is 
that the new party should be “an organization of a com- 
paratively few men who are supported by a great number 
of enrolled citizens to whom they are responsible and by 
whom they may be removed.” He adds: “The need calls 
for actual enrollment, payment of dues and continuous 
support.” He seems to think that the tasks of such a party 
organization would be simplified if it concentrated its ef- 
forts upon the presidential election. He remarks: “Cap- 
ture the Presidency, and political parties will re-form in 
Congress on the basis of a new alignment, a genuine align- 
ment upon the issues that divide the electorate at the time.” 

With all respect for Professor Robinson’s views, I must 
say that this scheme strikes me as quite chimerical. It 
merely applies the principle of the direct primary and of 
the recall to the choice of party managers, and there is no 
prospect that it will work any better in that field than 
where it now operates. So long as reformers are actuated 
by the notion that good government is to be obtained by 
electing good men to office, their efforts will continue to be 
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mischievous. ‘They are attacking the problem at the wrong 
end. As Burke remarked: “Where there is a regular 
scheme of operations carried on, it is the system, and not 
any individual who acts in it, that is truly dangerous.” 
The nature of constitutional government depends upon the 
selective effect of the conditions it attaches to the exercise 
of power. It really doesn’t matter how you catch your 
candidate provided you know how to cook him. Not un- 
til reformers turn their attention to the cooking process, 
will they be able to effect any improvement. ‘The mem- 
bers of the Swiss Congress maifitain good government, not 
because they are well chosen but because they are well 
cooked. Put them under such raw conditions as exist in 
our Congress and bum politics would be just as abounding 
as in our Congress. 

Turning now from the abstract to the concrete, corisider 
what would be the result of making practically effective the 
constitutional provision requiring the President te recom- 
mend to Congress “such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient,” by admitting the heads of departments 
to the floor of Congress as in Switzerland! The Pendleton 
report of February 4, 1881, in favor of this measure, re- 
marked : 

This system will require the selection of the 
strongest men to be heads of departments, and will 
require them to be well equipped with the knowledge 
of their offices. It will also require the strongest men 
to be leaders in Congress and participate in debate. 
It will bring these strong men in contact, perhaps 
into conflict, to advance the public weal, and thus 
stimulate their abilities and their efforts, and will thus 
as:iredly result to the good of the country. 


Here we have an instance of the way in which conditions 
may react upon the character of men in office. There have 
been cabinet appointments which made people wonder what 
the President could have been thinking of when he made 
them. It would be rude to mention names, but the reader 
may think of some, and then let him ask himself whether 
such men could have been picked for such jobs, if their 
duties had involved such sharp responsibilities as that sys- 
tem would impose? 

It is only by action on such lines that the character of 
candidates and of party management can be improved. 
Those are matters which take care of themselves when 
sound constitutional arrangements are made. That is not 
a simple or an easy problem, but there is no way of cleans- 
ing and dignifying party activities except by tackling it 
successfully. 

Henry Jones Forp. 


A Reply from Mr. Robinson 


Gt: Mr. Ford’s review of my book appears to be 
chiefly controversial; indeed, except for portions of 
the first two paragraphs, it is not a review at all. Yet 
I hesitate to continue the controversy in these columns. 
To be productive (to the onlooker) it would require not 
only an adequate statement of the thesis of the book, which 
does not appear in what Mr. Ford has written, but also 
considerable background material as to the meaning of 
“party,” which is, I think, the root of the difficulty Mr. 
Ford has found in accepting what he finds to be the con- 
clusion of my book. 

However, this much may be said. Mr. Ford is impressed 
with the idea that it is a plea for a new party, and so too 
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will his readers be from quotations he has given. Hk, 

states that 
Professor Robinson thinks that since “the fundament, 
conceptions of party held by the organizations in cop. 
trol of the present parties are not in any vital degre 
adaptable to the present condition of affairs in th, 
United States, it would seem to follow that a ney 
party movement was in time inevitable.” 


Now the paragraph reads as follows: 


If it should be shown, however, that the peculiz 
conditions out of which the American party systeq 
developed have altered to such a degree as to mal: 
the original impelling purpose of the two great partig 
inapplicable to the present needs, and that the fund: 
mental conceptions of party held by the organization 
in control of the present parties are not in any vin 
degree adaptable to the present condition of affairs jy 
the United States, it would seem to follow that a ney 
party movement was in time inevitable, even thous) 
it might mean, for a period, at least, a powerful thir 
party. If such a movement were undertaken with ; 
firm grasp upon a political purpose fitting the preses: 
state of development in America, and with a sufficies: 
determination to keep clear of the mistakes of earlier 
attempts to break the hold of the dominant parties, 
might prove an effective way out of what appears t 
an increasing body of citizens a political impasse. 


The point is that I have not marshalled facts to prove th 
case for a new party, or several new parties. I have hovw. 
ever spent 350 pages in showing how we came to be wher 
we are, and hardly more than a dozen to the possible |« 
sons be drawn therefrom. By mistaking the purpose of th 
book, Mr. Ford has misjudged the author. 

Again he quotes my characterization of the Republica 
and Democratic party organizations, made in the cours 
of a summary, and somewhat misleading out of the context, 
and raises the query, “what security can the voters have 
that a new party organization would not be just as ro: 
ten?” No security, certainly, but hope. Most of all, be 
cause a new conception of party, based as it must be oni 
contemporary need, will bring about greater party respons: 
bility in government, which is what Mr. Ford wants. 

My suggestions as to make-up of a modern party at 
brief, for, as Mr. Ford says, it is not a book of party struc 
ture. But comment upon them ought, I think, to include 
this statement: 


There has been, and still is, little realization that 3 
long as the-underlying appeal of the old partic: s 
widely accepted, there is no hope whatever that a thir 


the parties, and particularly class movements, wil 
continue to play into the hands of the upholders o 
party tradition in the United States. Fundamental 
weak are all pronouncements of program upon 
nomic issues, particularly when of primary interest ® 
a single section or industrial interest. A widespread 
demand for a new party must first develop. Until the 
average man sees in a new party a new function io 
party it is certain that every movement, however sound 
its proposals, will remain weaker than the old orga 
zations. 

Finally I call Mr. Ford’s attention to my conclusion: “thé 

neither good government nor good men in government 5 

a sufficient answer to the present need.” 
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It would seem from what Mr. Ford has written that 
he does not believe in the extension of the powers of dem- 
ocracy as a solution for an aggravated case of party mal- 
adjustment. He questions whether it will bring desirable 
results. How do we know? Even a measure of success 
would place in the cabinet—to take one example—repre- 
sentatives of the unofficial party organization. That would 
make quite a difference, that is, if one is seeking better 
means for insuring responsible party government. Let the 
present situation in Washington point the moral! 

Epcar E. Rosrnson. 
Stanford University. 


The Undefeated Rat 


Memoirs of the Foreign Legion, by M. M. With an 
introduction by D. H. Lawrence. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


M., an American citizen and the illegitimate 

e grandson of a German emperor, committed suicide 

in Malta just as the police were going to arrest him for 

fraud and debt, and so died, says Lawrence, “like a good 
rat, determined not to be trapped.” 

“I could,” continues this introducer and unwilling friend, 
who had already lent him so much, “by giving half my 
money, have saved his life. . . . No, I would not help to 
keep him alive, not if I had to choose again. I would let 
him go over into death.” 

This manuscript is published in the hope that it will re- 
pay some of the debts of this “prime hypocrite,” this “little 
loving vampire,” this “little smart man of the shabby 
world.” Apparently Lawrence rescues the memoirs, and 
writes an introduction for them, mainly to discharge a debt 
of honor. The result is as brilliant a piece of writing as he 
has ever done. To this we shall return later, for the memoirs 


f ought to be read first, and Lawrence’s illumination of them 


afterwards. 

M— went to Tunis to enlist in the legion. People 
said to him, “I don’t know what you’ve come here for, 
but you'll find life much too hard for a man of your 
habits.” Very soon he found out that they were right. 
For M— was in clothes, body, mind and soul the essence 
of finicky dapperness. At once he was plunged into what 
seemed to him a sea of human mud. Most of the Le- 
gionnaires were Germans or pro-German, and M— was 
rigidly enthusiastic for the Allies. Most of the officers 
were unbearably brutal, and M— liked to be treated 
politely. Most of his comrades were thieves, liars, crimi- 
nals, morons, the scum of the earth, and M— was a 
gentleman. The clothes handed out to him were filthy, 
and M— loved to be dressed decently. The food was 
disgustingly uneatable, and M— had the most refined 
of palates. Within a short time M— had only two 
things on his mind: “to keep myself straight at all costs, 
and to get out.” He managed to get transferred to 
France, to Valbonne, where he finally met a few Amer- 
icans, who had a reputation for being good fighters, but 
“most of whom were nearly always in prison.” And there 
too the one idea in everybody's head was to get out of the 
Legion at all costs. 

With the tremulous, stealthy persistence of a small ani- 
mal in a trap, M— bends all his dapper energies, spread 
over many dozen pages, to getting out of the Legion. He 
tries to cash a check. “Everywhere I was met with sus- 
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picion, lack of all courtesy and respect, and insulted in a 
thousand subtle ways. It was too much....I1 was 
treated like a dog, a ruffian, a blackguard, an outcast. . . .” 
Eventually, after infinite pains, plannings, fears and subter- 
fuges, he reaches Paris, gets some money, takes the train to 
the Riviera, via Lyons. “I took good care to spend all the 
time of that long stop at Lyons washing, and did not come 
out until I felt the train moving. . . . I spent the intermin- 
able wait at Marseilles in the washroom too.” Pages later, 
after an agony of anxious dodging, of enduring suspicious 
eyes, he is safe, over the border. “At Bordighcra I went 
to a hotel and asked for a whisky and soda—lI needed it. 
I sat down and wrote to the hotel in Mentone explaining 
the situation ... and gave instructions about my bag- 
gage.” 

Pitiful, repulsive rodent, forever trembling, forever dis- 
gusted, yet not ashamed to tell us the least of his little ter- 
rors and disgusts, not ashamed to hold up out of the mud 
before the world the banner of his fastidiousness. What 
a gray narrative he unrolls for us, what a trivial odyssey 
of anemic sufferings, what a sacrifice of thin blood, what 
a martyrdom of feeble elegance. What a man—or half- 
a-man: permanently chilled from birth, clinging desper- 
ately, valiantly to the sunless negatives of being clean, and 
respected, and decently fed, and not insulted, and having 
checks cashed for him on sight like a gentleman. And 
what a document, as remarkable a record of ignoble, invinci- 
ble pride as we have read. From contempt in the first 
pages one passes, as the recollected details drip, drop by ac- 
curate drop, page after page, to something like amazement. 
This man has drawn his own portrait of something half 
alive, yet gifted with a stubborn will to continue life, no 
matter how miserably decent, no matter how shabbily 
respectable. How did he appear to others? 


When Lawrence first met M— in Florence, several 
years later, “he looked a man of about forty, spruce and 
youngish in his deportment, very pink-faced, and very 
clean, very natty, very alert, like a sparrow painted to 
resemble a tom-tit. . . . His voice was precise and a little 
mincing, and it had an odd high squeak. . . . His room 
was very clean and neat, and slightly perfumed with es- 
sences. . . . He minced about, in demi-toilette. On his 
dressing table stood many cut-glass bottles and silver-topped 
bottles with essences and pomades and powders . . . all he 
had was expensive and finicking: thick leather, silver- 
studded suit cases, trouser stretcher all nice, hair brushes 
and clothes brush with old ivory backs. I wondered over 
him and his niceties and little pomposities. He was a new 
bird to me. ... He had a queer delicacy of his own, 
varying with a bounce and a commonness. He was a com- 
mon little bounder. And then he had this curious delicacy 
and tenderness and wistfulness. . . .” 

He was in trouble, Lawrence guessed it was money, and 
sent him a little. Then Lawrence went to see him in his 
monastery; an old cold, stone medizwval monastery on a 
mountain. From the mountain could be seen, way below, 
“the station like a little harbor where trucks like shipping 
stood anchored in rows in the black bay of railway.” On 
the mountain lived priests, and peasants—“Old World 
peasants with the hard, small bony faces and deep-lined 
faces and utterly blank minds, crying their speech as crows 
cry, and living their lives as lizards among the rocks’ —and 
there was M—., with an overcoat on at dinner time, 
eating a cold orange for dessert, sipping syrupy liqueurs. 

Lawrence went to Sicily; M— followed and tried to 
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borrow money. Of those little negotiations Lawrence’s 
fascinated irritation makes a remarkable story, trivial, vivid, 
terribly real. He hates M—. He thinks him common, 
foolish, empty, complacent, despicable. But still M— 
fascinates him, and forces out of him some of the 
most sharp and solid and furious writing he has ever 
done. 

Another than Lawrence would feel amusement or pity 
mixed with his irritated contempt. What Lawrence feels is 
rather exasperated. admiration for the only specimen of a 
certain type, a long last astounded look before the insect 
disappears between foot and floor; before it is time for his 
epitaph: 

Well, poor devil, he is dead, which is all the 
better. He had his points, the courage of his own 
terrors, quickwittedness, sensitiveness to certain things 
in his surroundings. I prefer him, scamp as he is, 
to the ordinary respectable person. He poisoned 
himself rather than fall into the clutches of the 
police... 

. . . And for my part, I will put his Legion book 
before the world. . . . Let him have his place, let 
him have his word. . . . M—— carried the human 
consciousness through circumstances which would have 
been too much for me. For manhood is a strange 
quality, to be found in human rats as well as in hot- 
blooded men. 

R. L. 


A Lost Leader Restored 


David Wilmot, Free-Soiler, by Charles Buxton Going. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. $6. 


HERE is just a little thrill in the title of this book. 

Somehow the name, Wilmot Proviso, sticks in the 
mind of “every schoolboy,” and in later life he feels in- 
stinctively that its reputed author must be an old friend 
or enemy, even though all idea of the meaning of the 
Proviso itself may have long ago departed from re- 
collection. No doubt the term, Wilmot Proviso, with 
its half foreign sound, belongs in the same class with 
“the unforgettable Constantinoples and Popocatepetles 
of childhood.”” One would gladly become acquainted with 
the personality of David Wilmot—an interesting fellow, 
surely. 

But let the “gentle reader” beware of Mr. Going’s vol- 
ume. He will find there no vivid word-painting of a strong 
chieftain of old. Instead, the man Wilmot is largely swal- 
lowed up in the history of the political details of his 
period. Many pages of the work read much like a para- 
phrase of the Congressional Globe, and the whole is about 
as sprightly and keen as the average doctor’s dissertation. 

It is not meant to imply however that the author has 
failed to produce a valuable book. On the contrary, he 
has carried out a laborious and painstaking research. The 
student of history, already interested in that stiffening of 
northern opinion against the South which led finally to the 
election of Lincoln and the Civil War, will be grateful to 
Mr. Going for assembling David Wilmot’s public acts in 
a series and especially for printing so many of his letters 
and speeches—a very important service. 

Perhaps no more could be done. The unhappy loss of 
Wilmot’s private papers and correspondence has prevented 
the conscientious biographer from revealing that personal 
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motivation which modern psychology shows to be the « 
sence of a human career. 

Especially regrettable is the bare skeleton which is Ich 
of the early years of the champion of Free Soil. Though 
“the facts,” so far as they could be unearthed by Mr 
Going, are duly set before us, the real record of the jp. 
timate environmental influences which gave slant to \Vj. 
mot’s mind and moulded his resolute will in infancy do no 
appear. A New England inheritance, a childhood amiiy 
almost frontier conditions in a Pennsylvania community , 
small farmers, and some evidence of Quaker teaching x 


an impressionable time of youth, these tell part of th § 


story but by no means all. Otherwise there would hay 
been many David Wilmots instead of one. 
Only a few bits of real personality break through th 


tense record of public action given us by our author. Dayij 


Wilmot was “a brave and devoted public servant,” but }y 
was also an inveterate chewer of tobacco. One need no 
be a defender of that noxious habit to like the ex:ltej 
Free-Soiler a little better for the human frailty. 

To the public life of Wilmot Mr. Going does {l! 
justice. His pages reveal a man entering politics by t 
usual approach of party service who, nevertheless, cared 
more for what he believed were democratic principles thay 
for the Democratic party itself. He risked political ds 
struction at the hands of a Democratic administration 
rather than betray democracy. He suffered for his faith 
and was saved only by that miracle of American politic, 
the creation of a new party. 

David Wilmot was not the first to oppose the extension 
of slavery. Our author is of course obliged to show how 
his Proviso derives from Jefferson’s Ordinance of 1734 
the Ordinance of 1787, and the Tallmadge Amendmeitt o! 
1820. But he very properly emphasizes the fact that it 
was Wilmot’s measure over which the battle for Fre 
Soil was renewed during the Mexican War and over th 
principle of which it continued until the secession o! th 
southern states. Though our fathers knew well who ki 
dled the fire, it is a matter which we have somehow for 
gotten. 

To the historical student the most interesting chapter of 
the book is that in which Mr. Going discusses the author 
ship of the Proviso ascribed by such high authorities » 
McMaster and the American Nation Series to |acod 
Brinkerhoff of Ohio. Our author’s effort to restore Wi: 
mot as the real initiator and unterrified defender 0! ths 
great measure appears entirely successful. And his placing 
of Wilmot among the foremost of Free Soil leaders sdmis 
of no question. 

The true David Wilmot was not an obscure tool choses 
because of availability to introduce an amendment prepared 
by others, but a man who ranks with Chase, Sumnce, 
Hamlin and Hale as a pioneer of the Radical Republica 
party of 1856. 

To the present day liberal, confronted by the impent 
trable obstacle of party inertia, the story of such a leader, 
even as presented in Mr. Going’s rather heavy pages, mus 
have interest and perhaps carry some practical instruction 
In our time one can feel a little more cheerful after read- 
ing the quotation from Wilmot which the author has pt 
opposite his first page. In 1849 the champion of Fre 
Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor and Free Men wrote, ‘| 
have stood through the day as the standard-bearer of 2 \o" 
lorn hope.” 

E. P. TANNéE 
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‘Contrasts 


A Naked King, by Albert Adis. New York: Albert and 
Charles Boni. $2. 

The Spanish Farm, by R. H. Mottram. New York: 
The Dial Press. $2.50. 

The House of Prophecy, by Gilbert Cannan. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. $2. 


HESE three books can be included in one review, 
not because of points of similarity or of like tendency, 
but because of points of contrast. Two of them are 
well done; but entirely apart in aim and perhaps in absolute 
value. The third is a book of that sort which helps a 
reviewer to throw the good into high light against the bad. 
Mr. Cannan’s publishers say that he is pursuing “his Bal- 
zacian ideal.” ‘There is a touch of megalomania in such 
a thought for the only apparent approach to Balzac in The 
House of Prophecy is in spots of slip-shod writing. But 
Balzac had a gigantic mind which could bridge gaps, and 
Cannan has no such mind, if this book is a fair sample. 
I suppose that the Balzac obsession comes from the fact 
that Cannan is consciously straining to create a large social 
picture and to discover structural changes taking place in 
England during and after the War. He has only succeeded 
in winding himself into a puerile mystery of sly forces: 
potently flowing and mystical money, tricky Jews, and the 
like. It all centres in a nervous melodrama around a figure 
reminiscent of Bertrand Russell. It is a bad and hysterical 
piece of business, and representative of the state of a great 
many writers who have been thrown off in one way or an- 
other by the late disclosure of old realities. 

Against such a background the clear artistry of Mr. 
Mottram and M. Adeés shines like stars, which is really 
more than Mottram deserves. The Spanish Farm also 
comes out of the War, but it comes cleanly and sharply, 
a story of the vicissitudes of a farm in northwestern 
France, and the love and character of the daughter of that 
farm. It is a solid, economically done piece of work, and 
yet it goes no farther than that. Galsworthy has written 
a short, restrainedly praiseful preface for it, which is quite 
understandable, for the Spanish Farm has the same well- 
done dullness of a good deal of Galsworthy’s own work. 
As an example of what is called “a convincing picture,” it 
is excellent, and represents a large class of novel writing. 
There are numberless men and women who can write well 
and present us with documents, pictures, slices of life, 
studies, and all that line. They instruct and sometimes 
amuse, but their insufficiency in the face of literature be- 
comes apparent when they are contrasted with a creative 
effort like A Naked King. 

When Adés and Josipovici wrote Goha the Fool they 
created a Cairo of incredible variety, pungency and beauty, 
and then they derided that city of their creation. This was 
done without comment or the racket of emphasis; it was 
simply that, at the end of their book, the only people of 
their city who had any satisfaction of life were Goha, the 
simpleton himself, the beautiful and wealthy widow who 
had seen him naked outside her window and had had him 
brought in for a husband to her, and the procuress who had 
been well paid for this transaction. Adés, writing a Naked 
King without Josipovici, has created a Paris. He was an 
Egyptian who had come to that city and, like almost all 
writers in French who have not consciously avoided the 
French capital, he was impelled to attempt a Parisian world. 
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This creation is not so successful as was Cairo because in 
this case he was not so impregnated with the sticks and mud 
out of which he was to build. But in this case, too, he de- 
rides, more seriously and emphatically than before, the 
world of his creation, this time in the person of Fauvarque, 
one of the very few convincing presentations of a genius in 
all the literature which has used that dangerous material, 
He is a painter, more direct and gay and sober than the 
life in which he exists. The figures of financial and artis. 
tic and social Paris which surround him form a common- 
place epic through which runs the thread of Fauvarque, a 
lyric so intense that it chars and shrivels the surrounding 
world and finally bursts into flame at the end. 

And yet the outward manifestations of Fauvarque are not 
so very original. Like false geniuses in false life and fa!. 
books, he is unwordly, unable to sell his greatest wor! 
moving from eviction to eviction with careless gaicty, and 
so on. He has all the attributes of a Montmartre tale of 
artists, and yet none of their cheapness. He is not a portrait, 
an observed type, but an organic creation conceived of large 
and just emotions in the mind of Adés and enveloped in (is- 
tinguished thought. This is not to say that he must indeed 
be a great painter, or that Adés is on the inside of the art 
of painting; but that Fauvarque actually moves across t!« 
pages in an atmosphere of personal greatness, walking i» 
the light of serene clarity. Beside him there is _ p!: 
Carlos Sentilhes, the successful social portrait painter, to 
serve as a satire on the weakness of all artists, as | 
varque is a monument to their strength. 

Everything is taken from Fauvarque; his child, his w:: 
his house and his friend, and he is indeed naked. It is thea 
that Adés allows him a lyric outburst: 

Then I understood . . . that we have only to ho!! 
ourselves tranquil as though in front of a stage. W< 
station ourselves there and we watch worries in car! 
board, dreams in cardboard, lives in cardboard, passing 
by . . . and if a man cares to ask me who we are, | 
shall say to him: Me, I am King, and She is Queen 

If Adés had lived to pull the !ast section of his book closer 
to the image of his desire, it might possibly have stood near 
the timeless dramatic soliloquies. The death of Adés wes 
one of the nastier turns of chance. 

H.PHEtps Putnan. 
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HARLEM 
MECCA 


OF THE NEW 
NEGRO 


A railroad ticket and a suitcase, like a magic carpet, 
transport a field hand from the cotton states to the Mecca 
of the new Negro—to Harlem, the greatest community of 
black folk in all history. 

In Harlem are musicians, artists, writers, workers—a 
race expressing itself in new ways in a new environment. 

Harlem is the setting of a special issue of Survey 
Graphic in which the attempt is made for the first time to 
gauge it as a social phenomenon, to lay before Americans 
talents long buried in a napkin which are now revealing 
themselves. Dr. Alain Locke, professor of Philosophy at 
Howard University, sets the note of the issue in this para- 
graph of the leading article: 


“Recall how suddenly the Negro Sspirituals re- 
vealed themselves; suppressed for generations under 
the stereotypes of Wesleyan hymn harmony, secre- 
tive, half-ashamed, until the courage of being natural 
brought them out—and behold, there was a folk- 
music. Similarly, by shedding the old chrysalis of 
the Negro problem we are achieving something like 
a spiritual emancipation. The day of ‘aunties,’ 
‘uncles’ and ‘mammies’ is equally gone. Uncle Tom 
and Sambo have passed on, and even the ‘Colonel‘ 
and ‘George’ play barnstorm roles from which they 
escape with relief when the public spotlight is off. 
The popular melodrama has about played itself out, 
and it is time to scrap the fictions, garret the 
bogeys, and settle down to a realistic facing of 
acts.” 


The New Negro. By Alain Locke. A brilliant statement 
of the Negro’s new faith in himself and in the resources 
of bis own race. 

The Black Man Brings His Gifts. By W. E. Burghardt 
DuBois. The modern parable of the four-corners where 
Main Street is crossed by the African trail. 

Black Workers and the City. By Charles 8S. Johnson. 
How the masses of black workers have come to the city 
and what they find there. 

The Making of Harlem. By James Weldon Jobnson. 
" H>»'lem grew and a prophecy as to its permanence 

“he DV'emma of Soctal Patterns. By Melville J. Hersko- 
vits. An anthropologist raises question whether 
Negroes are developing a culture of thelr own. 

Color Lines. By Walter F. White. An investigator of 
race conflicts and lynchings in the South looks about him 
in a northern city. 

The Harvest of Race Prejudice. By Kelly Miller A dis- 
passionate study of what segregation means to the whole 
stream Negro life. 

Ambushed in the City. By Winthrop D. Lane. A first- 
bend investigation of the hazards of Negro life in New 

ork. 

Other articles on The Rythm of Harlem, Jazz at Home, 
The Negro Digs Up His Past, The South Lingers on, The 
Tropics in New York, Youth Speake, Negro Art in America, 
The Double Task of Women, Builders of Churches. 

Profusely illustrated including a score of portraits in 
chalk and pastel by Winold Reiss, our most gifted artist in 
interpreting folk types of many lands from the Passion 
Players of Oberammergau to the Yaquis of Mexico. 


is a finely illustrated monthly made by and for men and 
women who, regardless of political, racial and religious 
differences, have a zest for exploring the life about them. 
Perhaps you would like to join our company. Mail the 


coupon below and your curiosity will cost you just $1. 





Survey a 
118 East 19th Street, New York City 
Put me down for a six-months’ trial trip of Survey 
Graphic be antag with the Harlem Number and send me 
a bill for $1. (Full year, $3.) 


PO cist ted tuk <dadhdenadotnadnddddbeedbaesedcace 




















THE POLITICAL NOVEL 
Its Development in England and in America. 


By Morris Edmund Speare Net $2.25 


Dr. Speare has succeeded admirably and has cast much 
light upon a neglected phase of the history of the English 
Novel.— Baltimore Evening Sun. 


LORD LISTER 


By Sir Rickman Godlee Net $7.00 
The third edition of the standard Biography of Lister. 
To this edition the author has added an interesting appendix. 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS 


By G. W. Morris and L.S. Wood Probable Price $2.85 


This well printed and profusely illustrated book aims at 
giving a readable account of the history and development 
of the English-Speaking Nations. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


By W. B. Selbie Net $4.20 


The first of a series of volumes on questions of Religion 
| and Theology. The present volume is a wise and sober 
| review of Psychology in relation to religion. 


LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL 


Collected and Edited 


By Chauncey Brewster Tinker 2 vols. Net $10.00 


Professor Tinker has added, from a multitude of sources, 
over one hundred letters never before printed. The result 
is a picture of Boswell unlike anything we have hitherto 

















HARRY ELMER BARNES, A.B., A. M., Ph. D. 


Professor of Historical Sociology at Smith College, 





Will give a Course of five lectures on 


“The Creation of the Western Mind.”’ 
in THE COMMUNITY CHURCH AUDITORIUM 


Park Avenue and 34th Street 
On Thursday Evenings, March 19, 26; April 2, 9, 16, at 8:15 
Course Tickets at $3.00 can be secured in advance at 
12 Park Avenue or at the door. Single admission 75 cents. 





A SENSATION FOR READERS OF GOOD BOOKS! 


Look at the Titles and Our Prices: 
My Years of Exile—Eduard Berustein...........cccccececeecees $3.00 
The New Poland—N. ©. Winter .....cccccccsccscccecsscccccecess 4.25 
The Irish Labor Movement—Wm_ Ryan.....ccccccccececess ccoce 1D 
Bolshevik of Russia—E. Antonelli ........ bng0en6eeeeseeoesees 1.50 
What Is Psychology—C. Hayward .......++. eeceenceece eccccces 2.00 
The Americanization of Bok- 

Limited Bdition—Published at $7.50 .......cccsceecceweceee 6.00 
Old Age Deferred—Dr. Lorand ........ccccccscccecccrccseesees 2.00 
Health Through Rational Diet—Dr. Lorand .............se++e+ 2.00 
Psycho-Analysis and Man's Unconscious Motives—Andre 

Nn batted ichenhatndebeshsentunaweuntas eas aeiee ake eekeee 1.75 
The Russian Workers’ Republic—H. N. Bralilsford............ 2.00 

Sets 
The Encyclopedia Britannica. 29 vols. Buckram binding...... $50.00 
The New Universities Encyclopedia, 8 vols. Textile leather... 8.00 


And a number of sets of the works of Oscar Wilde, Balzac, Ibsen, 
Turgenieff, Tolstoi and others, of the best encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, and sets on general knowledge at extraordinarily low prices. 
Write for our Bulletin No. 100 containing over 1,000 Book Bargeins. 
PROGRESS BOOK EXCHANGE 
25 West 42d Street Tel. Longacre 9189 New York 
“We have the book you want at the lowest price.” 








TIMES SQUARE THEATRE 
424 St.. WEST OF BROADWAY, EVS. 8:30 
Mats. Thursday and Saturday 2:30 


GRACE GEORGE 


im “SHE HAD TO KNOW” 
A comedy by Paul Geraldy, with BRUCE McRAE 




















































He Found Ease 
and Luxury with 


Forman Bonds 


IRST he invested a thousand dollars, 


then another; then another. Every time 

he had surplus funds looking fora safe place 

to produce and increase, he put them inte 

Forman 6!3% Real Estate Bonds. His princi- 

quickly mounted up, for he promptly re- 

vested the bond interest. It was not long 
until he had won ease and luxury. 

Many men and women are looking for a 
place where their money will produce and 
increase—a place where there is no risk—a 
safe place where 6%% interest comes as 
regularly as Winterand Summer. Those men 
who choose Forman Bonds find that place. 

Whether you have hundreds or thousands 
to invest you should know about current 
Forman Real Estate Bond offerings, yielding 
644%. As for safety ask any Forman owner. 
He will tell you that for forty years no in- 
vestor with this institution has ever losta dol- 
lar in either principal or interest. By that 
record judge the safety of Forman Bonds. 

We have two books for you. First, our 
booklet, How to Select Safe Bonds, now in 
its third edition. Then we have a new book 
of special interest to the smaller investor, 
showing by charts and plans how money 
grows,and how to accumulate Forman Bonds 
on the Partial Payment Plan. For either one, 
or both, just check and mail coupon below. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 


& COMPANY 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


10S W. Monroe St., Dept. 000, Chicago 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 


40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 





GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY | 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. 000, Chicago | 

Please send me information as checked below. 
| DC Booklet, How to Select Safe Bonds’ | 
0) The Forman Partial Payment Plan. 


Name 








| Address 


[ cus State 
epee ew C—O” 


FOLDER propesing colonization among 
caheveioned natural resources, in Rritisn 
Columbia, along lines of Industrial Democ- 
racy, sent free i Codéperative Club, 
P. O. Box 1248, n Francisco, Calif. 
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MAMMONART 


By Upton SIncLam 
The most revolutionary criticism of 
literature and the arts ever penned. 
400 pages, cloth $2, peverbound, $1, 
postpaid. 


Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, California 














TUTOR OR PRIVATE SECRETARY 

Young man of 30; Protestant; M. A. 
degree in Political Science; college 
majors in mathematics and French; 
eleven years’ experience as teacher and 
school executive; some platform expe- 
rience; available May 20. Address 
Box 316, The New Republic. 








THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
Cooper Union 
8 o’clock 

Friday Eve., March 13—Everett Dean 
Martin: “How Faithful are Mass 
Movements to their Ideals?” 

Sunday Eve, March 15—Carl Van 
Doren: “The Search for the Creative 


Life.” 

Tuesday Eve., March 17— Nerman 
Angell: “Democracy and the Main 
Street Mind.” 














FOR RENT, from March 15 to August 15, 
exceptionally attractive room. Present oc- 
cupant, going abroad, seeks tenant (single 
man preferred, no couple considered) who 
appreciates and will not abuse fine old 
Colonial furniture, considerable library, 
etc. The room faces Chelsea Square (Theo- 
logical Seminary), is about 20 x 2h, has 
open fire (that works), running water, 
electric light, adjoining bath and service. 
dress Box 308, The New Republic. 
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BEST BOOKS! GREAT BARG4AINg; 
Fiction Department 


Our Pric 
Genius—Theodore Dreiser............ $9 
Salvos—Waldo Frank ...... eeccseses. 2H 
Babbitt—Sinclair Lewis .....sccee... 15) 
Gates of Life—K. Bjorkman ......... 2.00 
The Mayflower—V. B. Ibanez........ 1% 
Queen Calafia—V. B. Ibanez..... cooe 13 
Ralph Herne—W. H. Hudson........ 6.0 


(Limited edition, pub. at $7.50) 
The Irish Guards in the Great War. 2 
VOR, PDs OS so cwesccccseccss.. £09 
This Freedom—A. 8. M. Hutchinson... 1.) 
Wanderers—Knut Hamsun 2m 
The Village—tIvan Bunin............. 2.0 
And all other Best Sellers at equally 
moderate prices. 
All our books are brand new—not 
second-hand. 
Write for our Bulletin No. 100 containing 
over 1,000 Book Bargains. 


PROGRESS BOOK EXCHANGE 
25 West 42d St. New York 
Tel. Longacre 9189 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
unnecessary. Copy- 





PRESS SYNDICATE, 1060, St. Louis, Mo 





TO OUR READERS: Literary contributions 
are solicited by a magazine published ata 
Sanatorium by the patients, and devored 
to arts, letters and discussions. The sin- 
cere thanks of the readers can be the only 
compensation. Address “98.6,” Cragwmor 
Sanatorium, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We have over 1,000,000 (Secondhan’ and 
New) on every conceivable subject to stock, 
On approval. Also Kare Books and Sets of 
Authors Catalogues free. Mention re 
quirements. Commissions executed 
FOYLES 
121 Charing Crosse Road, London, Freiand 











Sound Investment Opportunity 


A small long-established manufacturing concern in successful operation 
in New York City for the past 51 years desires to increase its capital and 
is issuing a small block of preferred stock at 8%. This issue is not being 
floated in the regular channels due to the excessive cost. It is an attracti\: 
investment for persons having $100 or more available. 

For full information and details write to 


LEROY PETERSON, 64 Bank Street, New York City 














ee ee ee | 
March 14 
11:00 a.m. 
1:30 p.m. 
March 27 
8:30 p.m. 
-_-_-_oOoOooOo March 27 
7 E. 15th St. 8:30 p.m, 





Courses beginning 


SCOTT NEARING 
Applied Sociology 
“Current Events” 

LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
“Taiks on Modern Poetry” 
DR. MORRIS KAHN 
“Heredity and Eugenics” 











s meeting of protest against 


Mas 
ITALY SPAIN JUGO-SLAVIA 


Emil Lengyel 
Arturo Giovannitti 


Freedom for Political Prisoners in All Countries 
persecution for opinions, covering: 
RUSSIA GERMANY HUNGARY POLAND 


TOWN HALL, MONDAY NIGHT, MARCH 9, 8:15 
118 WEST 43D STREET 
COUNT MICHAEL ay ~aa BE PRESENT 
Nerman Hapgeod, Chairman 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Relief for political prisoners in all countries will be discussed. Auspices 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS 
47 WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 


B. Charney Viadeck 
Miroslav Sechinsky 











ADMIRAL 


W. L. RODGERS 


Tickets 
50c to $2.00 





DEBATE 


‘Is Military Preparedness Necessary?” 
Sunday, March 15th, 2:30 P. M. 
Town Hail, 113 West 43rd St. 


Chairman, John Haynes Holmes 


PROF. 
SCOTT NEARING 


Rand School 
7 East 15th St. 
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ORPHAN ISLAND 
by Rose Macaulay 
(Boni & Liveright, $2.00) 


THAT NICE YOUNG 


COUPLE 
by Francis Hackett 


(Boni & Liveright, $2.00) 


YOUTH RIDES WEST 
by Will Irwin 
(Knopf, $2.00) 


THIS MAD IDEAL 
by Floyd Dell 
(Knopf, $2.00) 

SEGELFOSS TOWN 
by Kout Hamsun 
(Knopf, $2.50.) 


DEATH IN VENICE 
by Thomas Mann 
(Knopf, $2.50.) 


REPLENISHING JESSICA 
by Maxwell Bodenheim 
(Boni & Liveright, $2.00) 


THE GRAND INQUISITOR 
by Donald Douglas 
(Boni & Liveright, $2.50) 


MARTHA 
by Percy Marks 
(Century, $2.00) 


ANNETTE AND SYLVIE 
by Romain Rolland 
(Holt, $2.50) 

SUMMER 


by Romain Rolland 
(Holt, $2.50) 


TALES OF HEARSAY 
by Joseph Conrad 
(Doubleday Page, $1.75) 











THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Spring Fiction 
Any book listed on this page 
may be had with a year of 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
for $5.50 


O the left and right are twen- 

ty-four selected titles from 
a list of hundreds which have been 
announced for spring publication. 
These are the books that within a few 
weeks will be the talk of the literary 
world. Some of them will be dis- 
cussed and debated. Many of them 
cannot yet be purchased in your book 
store. Choose your book under the 
terms of the special offer announced 
above, and become a subscriber to 
The New Republic. 

Then, if you desire other books 
listed here, you are entitled as a sub- 
scriber, to the advantages afforded by 
The New Republic’s Book Buying 
Bureau. Any book in print may be 
purchased through The New Repub- 
lic. Foreign books as well as do- 
mestic books. Magazines, too. Books 
are delivered postpaid. There is 
no waiting, no going from store 
to store. You remit the list (pub- 
lisher’s) price with the order. The 
book is sent at once, and a credit is 
entered in the books in your name to 
apply against the cost of your sub- 
scription renewal, amounting to fif- 
teen cents for every doliar’s worth of 
books bought. 

When you order a $5.00 book you 
reduce what you will have to pay for 
your renewal by seventy-five cents. 
Thirty-four dollars worth of books a 
year means your renewal free. 
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ARROWSMITH 
by Sinclair Lewis 
(Harcourt, $2.00) 


THE WESTERN SHORE 
by Clarkson Crane 
(Harcourt, $2.00) 


MRS. DALLOWAY 
by Virginia Woolf 
(Harcourt, $2.50) 


SEA HORSES 
by Francis Brett Young 
(Knopf, $2.50) 


THE RECTOR OF WYCK 
by May Sinclair 
(Macmillan, $2.50) 


SIXTY-FOUR NINETY- 
FOUR 

by R. H. Mottram 

(Dial Press, $2,50) 


THE STORY OF A 
NOVEL AND OTHER 
STORIES 

by Maxim Gorky 

(Dial Press, $2,50) 


BACKFURROW 
by G. D. Eaton 
(Putnam's, $2.00) 


TRIMBLERIGG 
by Laurence Housman 
(A. & C. Boni, $2.50) 


THE GREAT GATSBY 
by Scott Fitzgerald 
(Scribner, $2.00) 


IN THE LAND OF 
YOUTH 
by James Stephens 
(Macmillan, $2.50) 


MR. TASKER’S GODS 
by T. F. Powys 
(Knopf, $2.50) 








REPUBLIC 
421 West 216 Street 
New York City 


FOR THE ENCLOSED $5.50 ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION TO THE NEW REPUBLIC AND SEND ME THE 


BOOK LISTED BELOW: 
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The first book of its kind in America. A beacon for students of 
labor and its literature. A work that will help to explain this gene. 
ration to the next, and that will enable economist, sociologists and 

historians to deal more intelligently with current problems. 





Labor leaders, employers, 
historians, editors, 
sociologists 





These letters have just been re- 
ceived and permission to quote 
has not yet been requested, 
hence omission of names. 


From a popular professor of philosophy: 

I find it thrillingly interesting It ought to be 
invaluable for students in the fields of sociology 
and economics; and | don't doubt that it will 
soon take bigh place among scholars in those 
fields. I shall give the book such publicity asa 
Il can in my various classes. 


From the president of a great labor union: 
It will take a conspicuous place in my home 
Mbrary. It is a wonderful book, and actually 
a marvelous and accurate compilatioon of the 
detailed events leading up to the now great in- 
stitution and Trade Union of Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 


From a nationally-known leader among social 


workers: 

It is fitting that there should be embodied in 
permanent form the record of the great contrib- 
utions that you have made to the American Labor 
Movement, and that it should have been done 
by so capable and scholarly a man as Dr. Levine. 


From the director of a national organization 
for the study of social and economic problems: 
It is the best history of any trade union in 
the United States. Its style is clear and lucid. 
Typograpbically it is a deligbt to bandle. 1 shall 
read it from cover to cover. It ought to do the 
Labor Movement a very big service. The Union 
is to be congratulated on this new addition to 
labor literature. 


From one formerly closely affiliated with gar- 
ment manufacturers: 


I read the book last evening and found it not 
only interesting, but instructive. A great many 
things which 1 did not know before were re- 
vealed to me. I think you are to be congratulated 
on having the courage to tell now as much of 
the inside history of the development of the In- 
ternational as you do. I cannot help but feel 
that this book, written as it is under your aus- 
pices, will have a profound influence in the future. 


From a prominent officer of the A. F. of L.: 


The public press and even our own people are 
80 prone to elaborate on such mistakes as we 
may make that an authoritative history of real 
accomplishments is not only a fitting answer to 
such criticisms, but is really a portrayal of the 
purposes for which we are organized. 


From a woman conspicuous in social service: 


lt is a splendid ptece of work and we shall 
be delighted to bave it here. 


From a popular professor of history: 


Dr. Levine has obviously done a very good 
piece of work and an important piece of work, 
too, ‘ 


Evans Clark in The New York Times: 


Many books have been written about the 
Labor Movement and the individual unions 
that compose it; but they have not been 
like this one. They have been written by 
scholars for scholars — those of lasting 
worth; but this book has that peculiar blend 
of joint effort between the mass of workers 
and the more highly educated in a common 
cause, which has marked the progress of the 
Union for the past fifteen years. 


Published by B. W. HUEBSCH, Inc., 30 Irving Place, New York City 


Il THE NEW REPIIRIIC 


‘The 


Women’s 
Garment 
Workers 


A History of the 
International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union 


by LOUIS LEVINE, Ph.D. 


Herz is the story of the half- 
million workers who make 
the clothes which the Amer- 


ican woman wears. 


The scene shifts from the 
shops where the clothes are 
made to the arena of the na- 
tional life. The theme is the 
struggle of an economically 
backward and socially neg- 
lected group for the recogni- 
tion of its industrial rights 
and for the humanization of 
the conditions under which 
it works and lives. 





It is a most poignant and 
dramatic chapter in the story 
of American Labor moving 
toward a higher standard of 
living and a fuller life. Dr. 
Levine presents this history 
of an astounding group 
achievement so that it is an 
absorbing story for the gen- 
eral reader and a fund of 
scholarship. from which gen- 
erations of students of union 
government and organization 
will draw. 


A bout 640 pages, illustrated. 
Price $5.00. 
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From a widely-known and popular economist; 


From the head of the Department of Politica 
Economy in one of our largest universitics: 


From a nationally-known professor of 
economics: 


From the head of a great brotherhood: 


From one of the most conspicuous educator 
in the Labor Movement: 


From a professor of economics who has th 
confidence of all groups: 


From a professor of history in a great casten 
university: 


George Soule in The New Republic: 






















ial workers, economists, 
philosophers, teachers, 
organizers 


These letters have just been re- 
ceived and permission to quote 
has not yet been requested, 
hence omission of names, 


It is a splendid piece of work—a rea! mon». 
ment to the unknown soldiers of your movenen, 
living and dead. It is also a milestone in thy 
—e history of the American Labor Mov. 
ment. 


I have read it with much interest and prot 
It is a good piece of work. One thing | |i» 
about it is that he has been given access 
everything and has then bad entire freedom 
write what he thought. 


It is a most valuable performance not only ¢ 
profound interest to trade unionists, but ao i». 
dispensable requisite to all students of inv ustrig 
affairs. 


I wish it were possible for everyone who 
required to earn his living by labor to read th 
records of the struggles as contained iu thy 
volume. 


You are to be complimented on the «s-jolary 
book. Those of us who have been studi. ti 
Labor Movement have always been disap) «inte 
that the historic literature issued by unions ba 
smacked more of advertising and pros): tne 
than thoroughgoing and reflective ana!ys 
study. It is therefore encouraging and 
ing to receive the history of your ere 
and to find it a departure from the ol: 

It will take its place with the most me ‘ 
works on labor. 


I sball make immediate use of it personaly 
and with my classes, who, I am sure, wi!!! creatly 
appreciate this valuable piece of work 


It is a splendid piece of work in every r spe 
and both the union and the author are to & 
congratulated. Unlike so many of our recent com 
tributions to social and economic history. ths 
volume is unbiased, dispassionate, scientific wi 
yet sympathetic. One cannot read ite pags with 
out realzing that Dr. Levine has written a re 
history of a great movement and not mer 
glorification of a few outstanding leaders 
events. He has both blazed a trail av 
high standard for others to follow. Not on!) 
the book inspire and guide the coming gener 
tions of those in the industry, but it © 
am sure, be a great educator for those who am 
unfamiliar with this dramatic stery of socia! » 
industrial reform I can think of nothing ' 
the Union has done in recent years of cree 
significance than the publication of this volume 
} trust jt will bave the wide circulation ‘| & 
serves. 


Its objective review and discerning crit 
ical interpretation indicate the order whid 
emerges from the confusion of detail. The 
qualities recommend it not merely to the 
garment workers themselves, but to 4! 
one who is puzzled or fascinated by t# 
slow struggle of man to master himself 
his world. 





